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The Big Squeeze 





The 


ORTLAND, Oregon.— At the end of a 

tumultuous convention, 650 CIO delegates 

rose to their feet cheering madly when 
Philip Murray was re-elected president. An- 
other sad 50 from CP-led unions sat glumly, 
evidently in need of a shot of benzidrine. For 
34 minutes the jubilant majority marched 
taround the Masonic Temple singing, to the 
tune of “The Farmer in the Dell,” these words: 
MHeigho, merrio, the Communies are on the 
‘run. The Commies are on the run. Let’s give 
em the heave-ho, the Commies are on the run.” 

The Communists did sustain their worst de- 
feat by far in the eleven-year history of the 
SCIO. Session after session, they suffered deep 
Wounds, and Phil Murray, Walter Reuther, Jim 
Carey, and other spokesmen for the majority 
idid not hesitate to rub salt into those wounds. 
But the Kremlinites were not slaughtered. 
sThev retreated—but were not routed. 

§ * x * 

THE MOOD of the delegates was not that of 
Mred-baiting, witch-hunting hysteria,” but of 
adeep determination to get rid of the pro- 
Communist forces who have become a liability 
Mprimarily because they are devoted, not to the 
Mrganization of the unorganized, not to the 

dvancement of the interests of the American 
Workers, not to democracy, but rather to 
Beizing control of unions for the sake of using 
@hem as weapons of the Soviet foreign office 

nd the promotion of Communism. The CIO 
is a whole—rank-and-file and leadership—is in 
volt against Communist intrigue against the 
Wnited States as well as against the CIO. 
it any other organization sustained such a 
feat, it would go out of business. But as one 
elegate remarked to me: “The Communists 
fon't know when they're licked.” They will 
ind new fronts on which to fight. They may 
lange their line—if Moscow graciously per- 
mits them to exercise their own judgment. 
| WHATEVER TACTICS the Communists may 
sort to in the future to try to recapture lost 
pund, one fact is indisputable. Murray and 
very other “right-wing” leader of the CIO 
0 were in the past too tolerant of these 
ents of a foreign power have now lost pa- 
ce. They no longer will try to maintain 
nity,” but will move to undermine Com- 
nist influence in the unions they still con- 
bl. They will first purge the CP in the unions 
t are weakest, that have failed to organize 
unorganized, such as the United Profes- 
al and Office Workers, and the United 
blic Workers, and the Food, Tobacco and 
icultural Workers. But the anti-Commu- 


O Convention 


By Liston M. Oak 


nist majority will not stop with slapping down 
Durkin and Henderson and other weak sisters. 
They will, in time, act against Harry Bridges 
and others who have not failed to organize the 
unorganized, on another basis—refusal to abide 
by CIO executive board policy. 

Ke *« % 

CERTAIN fellow-travelers have already 
shown an inclination to get off the train—they 
have traveled far enough. Thus, Albert Fitz- 
gerald of the United Electrical Workers, while 
weakly defending the UE for not going along 
with CIO policy in the election campaign, 
stated at the convention that “Molotov and 
Vishinsky are warmongers.” That is worse 
than the heresy of Tito. It is the cardinal sin 
and unforgivable, in the Communist world. 
Fitzgerald and his like will follow the foot- 
steps of others who for a long time cooperated 
with Communists, such as Mike Quill and Joe 
Curran. They are on the way out. Following 
them out—of the CP sphere—will be a lot of 
CIO’members who never liked the idea of CP 
domination but could do nothing about it with- 
out losing their jobs. Now they will have offi- 
cial CIO approbation and support. 

If I ever saw an angry man, Philip Murray 
was an angry man. He is outraged because he 
has been so tolerant and patient, so deeply 
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concerned with preserving harmony in CIO 
ranks. He is angry because he was deceived, 
as were so many others, including the late 
FDR. He is not vindictive, but he is now as 
determined as Walter Reuther has long been 
to fight the Communists to the finish. The 
fight will be similar to that which was fought 
out in the AFL, but it will not take as long. 
Circumstances in the era in which we live are 
different. 

If there were a vote taken, the membership 
of the CIO would be overwhelmingly against 
the Communists, even in the few unions they 
dominate. For that, the American Communists 
can justly blame Moscow. On their own, they 
would have pursued very different tactics. That 
applies also to Communists in France and Italy. 
When the Kremlin decreed that all Commu- 
nists everywhere attempt to wreck the Mar- 
shall Plan, they made the Communist position 
in democratic countries untenable. 


+ a * 


THE CONVENTION of the CIO made his- 
tory. It marked a break with the Communists 
within its ranks. It adopted a resolution that 
presages a break with the WFTU. Without 
equivocation the CIO put itself on record as 
supporting the Marshall Plan and the foreign 
policy of the United States— with justified 
criticisms. On domestic issues, it took sub- 
stantially the same position as did the AFL 
convention, which was also an historic occasion. 


* * * 


THE CIO and the AFL conventions declared 
that they were in politics—on the domestic and 
international fields — permanently. It would 
take a microscopic examination by hair- 
splitters to discover significant differences in 
policy and program between these two great 
American labor organizations. Both partici- 
pated decisively in the election campaign, sup- 
porting the same candidates, the same legis- 
lative program, the same foreign policy. The 
legendary visitor from Mars—or even from 
Europe—might well be puzzled and ask, “Why 
can’t they get together?” 

At their respective conventions the two big 
labor federations took almost identical posi- 
tions on nearly every issue, domestic and 
foreign—on the Marshall Plan, on Soviet ag- 
gression, on increased participation in politics 
(nationally and internationally), on a new 
New Deal legislative program. In this crucial 
period, in which so much depends upon Amer- 
ican labor, it is doubly regrettable that the 
trade unions speak with divided voices, even 
if they say the same thing. 
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Nazism: Weighed and Measured 


RANKFURT—American military agencies 

in Germany systematically conduct public 

opinion polls on political and economic 
questions which are of importance at the 
present time. The job is being done in a 
thorough, scientific way with staffs larger and 
better than usually employed by private agen- 
cies in the United States and in Europe. The 
summaries and surveys deserve attention. 
Heaven knows why the reports are often classi- 
fied as secret and restricted; when, after a 
considerable delay, the classification is can- 
celled, they have lost much 
of their significance and up- 
to-date freshness. 

From numerous reports al- 
available, ex- 
tremely interesting facts and 
figures appear pertaining to 
mentality of 
the Germans today and, in 
particular, to their attitude 
Natonal Socialism. 
Was National Socialism a 
bad idea.” the interviewers 
asked the population, “or was it a good idea 
badly carried out?” No less than twenty times 
in two years the interviewers went to the 
people in the cities and villages to discover 
prevailing trends. About 40 percent of the 
Germans replied regularly that Hitlerism was 
a bad idea; about 45 to 50 percent answered 
that it was a good idea only carried out badly; 
the rest, 10 to 15 percent. are the traditional 
“don’t knows.” 


ready made 


the. political 
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When we look closer at the group of Ger- 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader 


mans “satisfied with Nazism,” we find that it 
amounts to 23 percent among men and to 39 
percent among women; it rises to 41 percent 
among the poorest of the poor (income under 
70 marks monthly). On the other hand, among 
members of the former Wehrmacht (German 
Army) it sinks to 24 percent; in business and 
professions—to 14 percent. 

Those who find that National Socialism was 
a “bad idea” amount to 38 percent in big cities, 
but only to 30 percent in towns with a popu- 
lation below two thousand. 

“ ” 2 


MORE SIGNIFICANT, however, seems the 
reply of the population to another question, 
put in an easier way: If you had to choose 
between Communism and National Socialism, 
under which government would you prefer 
to live? By the end of the war 22 percent said 
neither; 37 percent preferred Communism, and 
19 percent National Socialism. Early in 1948, 
however, 62 percent replied neither; 4 percent 
said Communism, and 27 percent National 
Socialism. Obviously, former supporters of 
Communism have thrown their sympathies 
mostly to the “neither” (actually democratic) 
group, while a small percentage of them came 
to the conviction that National Socialism is 
still better than Communism. 

“Should. members of the Communist Party 
be allowed to speak on the radio?” Two years 
ago, only 26 percent said no, while the reply 
of 55 percent was in the affirmative. In the 
January, 1948, poll, however, 55 percent re- 
plied in the negative, while those in favor 
dropped to 36 percent. No different result and 


trend would probably be discerned if a similar 
question were put to the people in the Uniied 
States or in Britain at the present time. Anti- 
Communism is certainly growing in Germany, 
just as it is in the whole of the western world, 
Yet, this trend has nothing to do with a re- 
birth of Hitlerism. 
i * * 


MORE INDICATIVE than these data are the 
results of several polls on anti-Semitism in 
the American zone of Germany. Thousands of 
answers obtained by the survey agency were 
classified into five groups, embracing the entire 
scale. from “intense anti-Semitism” to “little 
bias.” In this classification, the poll agencv— 
like most American observers in Germany— 
somewhat exaggerated the intensity of anti- 
Semitic feeling in Germany today; those Ger- 
mans who were hesitant in their answers to 
complicated questions (for example: “May a 
composer's racial background determine the 
beauty of his music?”) were classified as in- 
tense anti-Semites. 

The results of this survey: Group V—intense 
anti-Semitism—18 percent, and Group IV— 
“high anti-Semitism’—21 percent. Total: 39 
percent, constituting what the polling agency 
considers a measure of anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many at the present time. A middle-of-the-road 
group (III) of “Racists’—22 percent of the 
population—is also listed. 

If one wants, however, to look more closely 
at this mass of “potential Hitlerites” of post- 
war Germany, he finds that the mainstay of 
these trends has shifted from the upper classes 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








The Home Front 
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Freedom and the Frontier 


TEWART H. HOLBROOK is my 
S favorite historian. His last book 
(Little Annie Oakley and Other 
Rugged People, Macmillan), like the 


half-dozen which preceded it. deals 
with the frontier. But his frontier is 
not a disappearing one. It stretches all 


across American life. Wherever in the 
history stretching 
from Plymouth te 
Puget Sound and 
from 1620 to 1948 
he finds a daring 
and death-defying 
soul, there is his 
frontier. All of his 
books are an en- 
largement of his 
Lost Men of Amer- 
ican History. His 
Bohn business in life is 

helping us recover 





things lost through faulty memory 


MAYBE WHEN Stewart Holbrook 
gets old he will take to theorizing. I 
hope the turn to abstractions will be 
long postponed. There are many tc 
fabricate dull ideas. There too few tc 
dig out and serve up the stirring bits 
of life which reward the pick-and- 
shovel prospecting of this man in the 
mother-lode of American life 


But when this man finally ties uf 
his mule in a fixed homestead and puts 
away his prospecting tools, he may 
have some interesting maundering t« 
do. I remembe: the first time ] saw 
what I took to be a typical melancholy 
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cowboy. It was in a little town in 
Alberta. As the sun was finally decid- 
ing to call it a day and, about mid- 
night, was actually “going down,” I 
came on this boy riding disconsolately 
along the wide main street. He needed 
no invitation to talk. His state of mind 
required human communication. 


“I'll tell you, my friend,” he started 
in without even being sure that I was 
listening, “nothing aint the way it used 
to be. Sometimes I think I might as 
well quit livin’ and go back east. A 
fellow like you can’t even imagine the 
way things used to be. Why, when I 
first came here a fellow never thought 
of getting off his horse to go into a 
saloon. You just rode right through the 
door and up to the bar. If it was the 
right sort of a bar-keep, he'd set one 
up for your horse.” 


* + * 


THE LITTLE HOTEL at which I 
stayed was right in the middle of the 
place. As I was composing myself for 
slumber I heard a few quick shots, 
excited shouts, the scurrving of hoofs 
on the sandy street—and then silence. 
The next morning I received a scrawled 
note signed: “Your cowboy friend.” 
He was in the hoosegow and in need 
of comfort. Naturally I went over to 
the simple place of detention. There 
he sat behind the bars, my disconsolate 
nature-boy of the plains. He didn’t 
need any help. All that the constable 
would do would be to put him on his 
horse and see that he got out of town. 
What he needed was a listener. 


“What did I tell you, pardner?” he 
began. “You see. There’s nothin’ to it 
any more. Whatever you want to do, 
they tell you you can’t. There are 
policemen on every corner, constables, 
justices of the peace, sheriffs, Canadian 
Mounted. More churches than saloons, 
More preachers than bartenders. And 
the women you see round are just to 
look at. I didn’t hurt nobody. I had a 
coupla drinks. Got to feelin’ pretty 
good, an’ just thought Id see if this 
little gun of mine could talk the way 
it used to. Thought it would sound 
like old times. Thought, even, maybe 
some of the folks would be glad to have 
this sleepy town wake up a little bit. 
And you see what happened. Here I 
am. These people aint got no idea of 
freedom or fun.” 

* o ° 

THE OLD WESTERNERS were 
shamelessly romantic sentimentalists. 
Stewart Holbrook is a _ clear-eyed 
chronicler. In this book he gives us a 
wonderful set of old-timers, Buffalo 
Bill, Kit Carsgn, Luke Short, John 
Turnow. But there is no nostalgic hero 
worship. All is set down as it hap- 
pened, the bad with the good. The old 
days are not gilded o’er with mush as 
they are in the historical novels. Even 
in sketches like Lumberjacks’ Saturday 
Night there is a minimum of regret. 
Here we have 200 of the fellers and 
buckers coming in to town for an even- 
ing of recreation, and the point of it 
all is that the crews from the camps 
have learned manners. They don’t 
fight. Most of them don’t get drunk. 
Only a few seek out the shacks where 
there is more intimate entertainment 
for the frustrated. Holbrook describes 
it all in his warm and sympathetic way 
but without one touch of nostalgic 
regret. He knows too much about 
violence, murder and sudden death to 
regret their ending. Unlike my cowboy 
friend, he sees the past too clearly to 
desire a return to it. 


One of his warmest and friendliest 
tules is called Anarchists at Home and 
deals with the cooperative colony sug- 
gestively named Home. Beginning in 
1897, the colony had become well- 
known by the time of the murder of 
President McKinley in 1901. Naturally, 
= mob was formed to go and wipe out 
the nest of murderous foreigners. But 
the skipper of a steamiboat and a Luth- 
eran pastor who knew the peaceful 
anarchists persuaded the would-be 
lynchers to let the law take its course. 
So. “packing a gun on each hip” a US 
marshal went up to do his duty. At 
the wharf he was met bya bevy of 
fiower-girls singing a welcome. Afier 
“an excellent anarchist supper” he was 
the guest of honor at “a whopping big 
dance in Liberty Hall.” 


7 . . 


THE NEXT MORNING he returned 
to Tacoma and reported “that he had 
never met more agreeable people than 
in Home, or had a better time.” The 
editors of the anarchist paper, ):s- 
content, had to stand trial, but “they 
were freed by an understanding judge.” 
The whole affair was much to the 
credit of those western people and the 
state of their minds back there in the 
frontier days. The mere mention of 
Centralia, where the IWW men were 
massacred at a later period, is enough 
lo suggest that the advance of popula- 
lion with the accompanying establish- 
ment of courts and police does not 
necessarily indicate an advance of 
tolerance and civilization. 


Some day when Stewart H. Holbrook 
gets old and has nothing better to de 
than theorize, I want to ask him a few 
questions about freedom and _ the 
frontier. Has the life in isolation on 
the advancing edge of our civilization 
served to keep alive the love of liberty? 
Have we lost more—or gained more— 
zs social pressures have tightened dowa 
on our ways of living? 
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perhaps may not realize that she has 


y ASHINGTON, D. C.—The im- 
/ mediate question is what to do 
about China. The immediate 


answer is nobody knows. For that 
reason everybody in Washington agrees 
that Madame Chiang Kai-shek has 
arrived here at an indelicate moment. 
And the ultimate question is who will 
be more embarrassed now that the lady 
has walked in on the gentlemen with 
their plans down. 


The State Department, having lost 


both its shirt and its trousers in the 
debacle of its Chinese policy, finds the 
arrival of the Chinese Lady most un- 
welcome at this moment. The White 
House, seeking a face-saving formula 
that would permit a graceful exit for 
Secretary Marshall without at the same 
time causing confusion in its general 
foreign policy, finds itself embarrassed 
by what it regards as the bull-in-the- 
Chinashop invasion of Madame Chiang. 


© oo Ao 


BUT THERE is more than one kind 
And Madame Chiang 


come to prosecute her  breach-of- 
promise suit clothed in little more than 
righteous indignation. 
The Administration attitude on the 
arrival of Madame Chiang was summed 
up this week by the comment of Sen- 
ator Tom Connolly, Democratic Chair- 
man-to-be of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the great sage 
brush of Texas. 
Criticizing Chiang Kai-shek as asking 
America for aid instead of going to the 
front lines personally in the war 
against the Chinese communists, Sage- 
brush ‘Tom said: “Chiang is a General- 
issimo, except that he doesn’t go out 
and generalize.” Only one truth more 
profound has been spoken on this sub- 
ject, and that is that Senator Tom is 
a Connally, except that he doesn’t go 
out and connallize. All of which, in- 
tidentally, is revealing of the greatness 
of America’s strength ... that it sur- 
Vived statesmen like Senator Connally 
without falling apart years ago. 

* « 
BUT IT isn’t fair to load it all on the 
Sagebrush of Texas. And if he had 
Maintained a profound silence it might 
hot have happened. For it is equally 


__— 


By Jonathan Stout 


true that America in the past three 
years has also survived (mirabile dictu) 
the statesmanship of the State Depart- 
ment ... despite the apparent validity 
of the suggestion that it ought to be 
renamed The State Department and 
Boys Preparatory School. 

Three Secretaries of State in the past 
three years have been given a course 
of study and instruction to fit them 
to understand how to deal with the 
Soviet problem. First there was Ed 
Stettinius. Then there was Jimmy 
Byrnes. And now. there is Gen. Mar- 
shall. All had to go through a pre- 
paratory school course to fit them for 
their jobs. Unfortunately, in each case 
it was on-the-job training course. And 
by the time they learned their lessons, 
the cost to America and the rest of the 
democratic world became enormous. 

Nobody has yet explained why we 
have to train our Secretaries of State 
on the job, or why we cannot get an 
already-trained person for the position. 

The difference is evident in the 
Chinese situation today and in the im- 
minent loss of Asia to the Communist 
Empire. When Gen. Marshall first went 
to China preparatory to assuming his 
present position, there was still a pos- 
sibility of saving the situation. 

* ¢ « 


BUT MARSHALL did not under- 
stand the nature of the problem in 
China. His was the naively simplified 
view that civil war in China was un- 
desireable, and the way to stop it was 
to get the Nationalist Government to- 
gether with the Communists in a coali- 
tion regime. Of course, that might 
have ended the Civil War. But Chiang 
Kai-shek was quite right in saying 
that it would also end the Nationalist 
Government. 

It has since been suggested what a 
competent and qualified person could 
have done on the Chinese mission at 
that time. Keeping in mind that the 
American position on China had no 
ideological objectives, but only the re- 
quirement that the Chinese government 
should act with reasonable efficiency 
and a minimum of graft and corruption, 
it has been suggested that a competent 
person in Marshall’s place, one who 
really understood the nature of the 
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job before him, might have done as 
follows: 

Realizing that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China actually is a coalition 
of groups ranging from the left-reform- 
ist to right-reactionary, we might have 
reached an agreement with either 
Chiang or someone else that in return 
for obtaining efficiency and wiping 
out corruption the United States would 
channel its aid in such a way as to 
make the person we were working with 
sufficiently strong in the coalition to 
enforce order and public morality. 

Instead of working out such a solu- 
tion, we overlooked the fact that 
Chiang (or anybody else in his place) 
cannot ignore the other groups in his 
Nationalist coalition and, without an 
increase in his strength, can go no 
farther and no faster than the needs 
of keeping his coalition together will 
permit him. The fact that Chiang also 
wanted efficiency and an end of corrup- 
tion is evidenced by the backing he 


gave his son in just such a campaign, 

But Gen. Marshall could not see 
the wisdom of building up the strength 
9f the Nationalist Government to the 
point where such a program of morality 
could be undertaken successfully. Mar- 
shall’s solution was to cut off all aid to 
China. And the result is today’s debacle 
in China. 

* a + 

AMHERST has elected a Negro to a 
college fraternity which previously 
banned Negroes. Yale has elected a 
Negro captain of its football team. Two 
isolated items, perhaps, but they are 
being regarded as having political 
overtones. 

However local in their occurrence, it 
is perhaps significant that they occur 
symbolically at a time when the battle 
for equal civil rights for all Americans 
has become a great national moral 
struggle. Amherst and Yale have 
served notice on Congress in their own 
way. 





From Shanghai: 





Shanghai. 
HE growing Communism among 
Chinese university students is a 
sensitive indicator of the increas- 
ing disillusion of the Chinese with the 
Kuomintang Government of Chiang 
i-Shek. 

Two recent news events illustrate 
the sort of thing that is putting the 
Younger, trained generation into Com- 
Munist hands. 

At Peiping, Manchurian refugee 
ttudents demonstrated to obtain better 
food, housing and educational facilities. 
Troops fired into them and killed five 
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=the students say 14—and injured 
Many others. Students throughout 
Mina were re-convinced that they are 

INE in a police state. (It is estimated 
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By Robert Root 


Roving New Leader Correspondent in the Far East 


that 40 to 50 students in Nationalist 
China have “disappeared” into im- 
prisonment, and in spite of government 
denials, at least one jailed student ap- 
pears to have died of ill treatment.) 


Shoftly before, the capital of Honan 
province, Kaifeng, fell to the Commu- 
nists, and student refugees streamed 
south with friendly reports about the 
Chinese Reds. In Shanghai, for ex- 
ample, they said that Nationalist bombs 
(allegedly made in America) killed 
300 students in a girls’ school and 900 
in a university, but by contrast the 
arriving Communists gave the students 
food. In Nanking, they told how Na- 
tionalist troops stripped them, boys 
and girls alike, and looted; one boy 
arrived with only a pair of shorts to 


his name. But they told the same 
story of Communist generosity. Even 
if such tales are discounted as admixed 
with Red propaganda, the effect on 
students in Central China is obvious. 

It is doubtful even now whether very 
many students in Kuomintang China 
are trained ideological Communists. 
One pro-Communist student, for ex- 
ample, momentarily failed to recognize 
the name when I asked whether he had 
read Karl Marx. 


Nevertheless, most of these students 
are today Communist sympathizers. A 
Scandinavian student worker here es- 
timates that 90 percent of the students 
in Shanghai are pro-Communist, al- 
though he says probably few are 
Marxists. Another worker in Nanking 


Red Star Over the Universities 


puts a similar assessment on the Com- 
munist influence there, although re- 
porting that the balance has been 
somewhat altered by recent Kuomin- 
tang insistence on registration of a 
high percentage of its sympathizers. 
A teacher in Peiping estimates that 10 
percent of the students are open Com- 
munists, another 60 percent go along 
with them, and 30 percent are in- 
different, with no one showing open 
friendship to the Kuomintang. In short, 
three or four students out of every five 
can be considered putty in the hands 
of the small Communist cadres which 
are known to exist. 

Recently, a shop-keeper, counting 
out the piles of cheap paper bills which 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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THE CONNECTICUT ELECTIONS 


By Leonard Bright 


RIDGEPORT, Conn The State 
B and local CIO-PAC groups rallied 
their forces not only for Bowle: 


but also for Truman and Barkley and 
the Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress. For many years the CIO in Con- 


necticut has followed a simple pattern 
of supporting Democrats and opposing 
Republicans. Long before Senator Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin showed his true 
colors by voting for the Taft-Hartley 
law, the CIO in thi tate made m 
bones about howing it mistrust of 
him while he was Governor. Baldwin 


may be thought of as a liberal beyond 
the confines of Connecticut, but the 
workers and liberals of his own state 
do not so regard him. And unlike the 
attitude of the Connecticut Federation 
of Labor which wa favorable t 
Baldwin's successor, the late Governor 
James L. 


stand against repressive state labor 


McConaugh, because of his 


legislation—the CIO, especially resent- 
ful of the Governor’s backing of the 
state sales tax, gave him an unfriendly 
reception at its last convention. In this 
election the CIO was consistent; it sup- 
ported the Democratic national and 
state tickets. And it did an excellent 
job. 


. . * 


UNDOUBTEDLY the CIO distributed 
more literature than in any previous 
campaign. So successful was the regis- 
tration and _ get-out-the-vote effort 
that, according to Secretary-Treasurer 
John J. Driscoll, in Waterbury and in 
some towns in the Eastern section of 
the state Truman’s vote was higher 
than the Roosevelt vote of 1944 

The ADA slogan “Get Houses Up 
Keep Prices Down” was used widely 
by theCIO. Sound trucks before factory 
gates urged workers to vote for labor- 
endorsed candidates. The CJO’s state 
publication, The Vanguard, which fea- 
tured Bowles’ picture on its front page 
and the miserable record of the 80th 
Congress inside, was used extensively 
in the campaign. Substantial funds, in 
addition, were poured in by the PAC 
to aid Bowles and the Congressional 
candidates. Just prior to the election 
enough fund were upplied to the 
Democratic campaign committee te 
enable Bowles to broadcast three radio 
talks on state-wide hook-ups 

Also highly effective were the efforts 
of the AFL’s State Labor’s League for 
Political Education, even if the methods 
were different in some respects because 


of AFL non-partisan traditions In 


1944, the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor entered politics earnestly when 
it endorsed Roosevelt and Truman and 
set up a Non-Partisan Political Com- 
mittee to wage a campaign against un- 
friendly Congressmen. Four years later 
the State LLPE was up to its neck in 
politics, and more money was probably 
months this 
year on political action than in the 


pent by it in two or three 


63 preceding years of the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor’s existence 


~ * 


ON THE ASSUMPTION that a large 
labor vote would mean a liberal Con- 
gress the LLPE embarked upon an 
intensive effort to get unenrolled work- 
ers to register. Local unions were called 
upon to turn over their membership 
lists so they might be checked against 
registration lists. (The CIO also fol- 
lowed this precedure.) A large staff of 
clerks did this work in cooperation 
with the ADA. The results, which 
showed that in many unions only 40 to 
50 percent of the members were on the 
permanent registration lists, appalled 
the AFL leadership. Shop stewards and 
others were assigned to urge trade 
unionists and their families to register. 
Posters showing dates and places of 
registration were hung in barber shops, 
union halls and stores. Cars with sound 
equipment blasted away before indus- 
trial plants. The mails and the tele- 
phone also were utilized. While few 
unions at the conclusion of the regis- 
tration campaign were able to report 
that 100 percent of the members had 
registered, reports that the percentage 
had been increased from 50 to 85 per- 
cent. were not uncommon. 

Later regional offices were set up in 
such cities as Bridgeport, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London and Water- 
bury with directors in charge to get 
out the vote. The LLPE’s slogan was 

Defeat all Republican Congressmen— 
Vote for Candidates Favorable to 
Labor.” When the ballots were counted, 
three of the six Republican Congress- 
men were beaten and replaced by 
progressive Democrats. Can there be 
any doubt that the emphasis upon the 
bad record of Republicans in Congress 
helped the Democratic candidates for 
other offices? 

+ > oa 

THE TRUTH was that most of the 
League members wanted Bowles 
elected, but they knew that the elec- 
tion would be close. If the LLPE en- 
dorsed Bowles and Shannon was 
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elected, they felt that the AFL’s legis- 
lative agent would be embarrassed in 
seeking the Governor’s support for 
Jabor measures. So they played safe 
as a body, but as individuals they 
worked for the Democratic candidate. 
In fact, the chairman of the League, 
Joséph P. Cleary, made a trip through 
New England on the Truman special, 
and a photograph of Bowles and Cleary 
taken on the platform received wide 
publicity. The average worker did not 
have to guess who the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor’s political head 
supported. 

From start to finish Henry Wallace 
was the forgotten man so far as labor 
was concerned. He received the back- 
ing of some UE-CIO leaders and a few 
other labor men, but they had little 
influence on the rank and file. Early 
in the race, leaders of the new People’s 
Party placed Wallace’s expected vote 
at 100,000. Later they cut the estimate 
in half. His final vote was only 13,469, 
about 1% percent of the total. 

Aspiring to political influence, the 
People’s Party leaders began with the 
idea that the Democratic Party leaders 
could not afford to refuse them a deal, 
They argued that the Democratic candi- 
dates for Governor and Congress could 
not win without their support, and 
they wanted to be consulted on the 
naming of these candidates. But they 
were given a quick brush off. While 
the ADA was pressing upon the Dem- 
ocratic leaders the advisability of 
nominating Bowles as the candidate 
with the best chance to win, the 
Wallaceites almost gave him the kiss 
of death by also expressing preference 
for Bowles. Just before the Democratic 
Party nomination convention, Bowles 
issued a statement, however, saying 
that if he received the nomination he 
would run as a Democrat and he did 
not want the support of any other 
party. 

When Bowles received the nomina- 
tion, the Wallace state leaders had to 
bottle up their pride in view of the 
Bowles sentiment within their ranks. 
They withdrew, their candidate for 
Governor as weil as all but one of their 
candidates for Congress. As a matter 
of fact, on a state-wide basis the Peo- 
ple’s Party held the balance of power 
because of the closeness of the race. 
Bowles won by only 2,235 votes, and 
while many of the Wallaceites failed to 
vote for him, enough of them must have 
done so to help him win. Had they 
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withdrawn their candidate for Repre- 
sentative-at-large the Democrats would 
have had a fourth member of the 
House. 

a 7 * 

HOW MUCH influence the Commu- 
nists had in the People’s Party councils 
is difficult to determine. The salubrious 
climate of this state does not agree 
with the Communists. Certainly they 
count for very little in the labor move- 
ment. An indication of their weakness 
is the fact that in the city of Bridge-~ 
port the Communist vote for Congress 
was only about 150. Two years ago 
their candidate for Congressman-at- 
large received only 1,400 votes in the 
entire state. 

According to reliable information: 
although several party leaders favor 
maintaining the (Wallace) party ma- 
chinery and making preparations for 
next year’s municipal elections, most of 
the state leaders envision no future for 
the Wallace party in view of the de- 
cisive results of the election. Regard- 
less of their decision the Wallace Party 
is finished. 

7. ” a“ 

HAVING DISCOVERED that it packs 
a political knock-out punch, labor in 
Connecticut is looking forward to new 
political struggles. The CIO-PAC and 
such independent unions as the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
unquestionably will intensify ‘their 
activities. The state AFL leaders agree 
with their national leaders that Leagues 
for Political Education must continue 
to function. They are thinking in terms 
of a full time state political director 
and year-round political activity. 

This election year marks a turning 
point in labor political action. Labor 
in Connecticut with the aid of liberals 
turned back the tide of reaction. Its 
aim now is to consolidate the political 
gains made this year, to take an active 
part in municipal elections and to be 
in a strong position for the 1950 con- 
tests. Not only will new Representa- 
tives be elected in 1950, but Senator 
McMahon will be up for re-election, 
State officers, including the Governor, 
under a Constitutional amendment, 
will be elected for four years instead 
of for two. 1950, in short, will be a 
very important political year. ‘The 
progressive forces of Connecticut do 
not intend to rest upon their laureis; 
they are looking ahead and girding for 
new decisive political struggles. 
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for the retreat from the Vistula 

and the Danube; the second’ of 
the big political retreats in our gene- 
ration. The first of these retreats— 
from the Rhineland, Austria and the 
Sudetenland—lcd to the Second World 
War, for it gave Germany the stra- 
tegic positions she needed to start the 
war. We fought that war for security. 
But while successful in removing the 
German menace to our security by 
recovering the positions which had 
been sacrificed in the first retreat, we 
carried out ‘he second retreat and so 
failed to avert the Russian menace to 
our security. 


[ter the re are paying the price 


Who was responsible? Roosevelt, 
Churchill, or both? Roosevelt, so we 
are told more often than not. It was 
he who, by supporting Stalin in his 
demand for a Second Front in the 
West, wrecked Churchill’s plan for 
the invasion of southern Europe. For 
this, Churchill cannot be held respon- 
sible, seeing that he could not have 
prevailed against Stalin and Roosevelt. 


. ~ * 


WHAT IF Churchill had prevailed? 
His plan was not the invasion of the 
Balkans, but the extension of the 
Ita:ian campaign into central Europe. 
He believed treat the decisive battle 
of the Second World War must be 
fought in Austria. It was probably a 
seund conception. Had it been carried 
out, the Allied forces would have 
skirted the Balkans, perhaps without 
invading Serbia. It is possbile that the 
units of the Red Army would have 
penetrated into Serbia just as they did 
i 1944, and that Tito would have 
risen to power. Tito was Stalin’s agent, 
but it was Churchill who made him 
master of Yugoslavia by giving him 
«ll possible aid and by abandoning 
Mihailovitch. The Western Powers 
retreated from the Danube to tie 
Adriatic because Churchill’s advisers 
were duped by Tito and were misin- 
formed about Mihailovitch (the State 
Department was far better informed, 
i: those days, than the Foreign Office). 

Every position lost during the two 
big retreats of the western Powers 





> 
akened them and strengthened the 
ypponent correspondingly. The loss of 
Rhineland made the Second World 
: possible. The loss of Belgrade 

+ the Third possible. 

“ > 

RETREAT from Berlin will 
n the western Powers nd 
‘then Russia. It will make the 
ble Third World War more pl »b= 
abie. If Russia and the western Pow- 
igree to withdraw their armies 
om Germany, the effect will be the 
for the Russian overt occupa- 
tion would be replaced by a covert 


Occupation (by a secret military cadre 
semi-military semi-political 
auxiliaries), This occupation would 
penetrate the western zones, for there 
vould be no western occupation to 
resist it. 


and by 


It is as idle to blame Russia for her 
policy as it was to blame Hitler. We 
knew Hitler’s intentions. He was ex- 
plicit about them in Mein Kampf 
which he wrote in 1923. Everything 
he did after ".2 came into power ten 
years later only made certainty more 
certain, The western Powers have only 
themselves to blame for what Church- 
ill rightly called “the unnecessary 
war.” If there is a Third World War, 
it will have been just as “unneces- 
sary.” 

Russian intentions have been no less 
clear than Germany’s. The opportunity 
to dominate eastern and central Eu- 
rope was offered to her by the polit- 
ical retreat of the western Powers. 
Naturally, she took the offer. 

It may be said that it would have 
been impossible for the western Pow- 
ers to prevent a Russian occupation 
ot Poland, seeing that Poland, unlike 
Yugoslavia, lay in the path of the Red 
Army when it invaded Germany, and 
was, unlike Yugoslavia, inaccesible to 
the western Powers. That is true 
enough, but is is no reason why the 
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western Powers should have connived 
in depriving Poland of her eastern 
territories and in forcing her to ac- 
cept the spurious “Lublin Govern- 
ment” and, therefore, Russian dom- 
ination. To say that the betrayal of 
Poland was justified because Poland 
was lost in any case is to admit that 
the betrayal was completely super- 
fluous. 
* 7 . 

IF THE WESTERN POWERS had 
refused to accept the illegal status im- 
posed by Russia upon Poland (even if 
they could not have averted a Russian 


security of the western Powers, Bul- 
garia would not have lost her inde- 
pendence, for the western Powers 
would have had the leverage neces- 
sary to carry out their declarations 
vith regard to Bulgarian democracy. 
The same is true of Rumania, All 
relevant international conferences— 
including the meetings of the Secur- 
ity Council and the Assembly of the 
United Nations—would have been at- 
tended by rcre independent and 
fewer dependent States. The whole 
problem of Europe’s future—includ- 
ing the future of Germany—would 
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occupation) and if they had not re- 
treated from the Danube they would 
have had such a leverage in Europe, 
that they right have been able to 
restore the old and legitimate status 
in conformity with the Anglo-Polish 
Pact of Mutual Assistance, and with 
the Atlantic Charter and with sundry 
other statements and declarations. 

If Yugoslavia were to-day an in- 
dependent country, she would still be 
the ally of the western Powers. They 
would be holding Belgrade, the key 
t. the whole European situation on 
equal terms with Russia. There would 
be no war, no massacres, no incendiar- 
ism, and no kidnappings of children 
in Greece. There would be little or 
no threat to the security of the Straits 
anc the Mediterranean. Yugoslavia 
would be receiving American aid, al- 
though it is possible that if the west- 
ern powers had not made their second 
big retreat. the recovery of Europe 
would be so far advanced that Amer- 
ican aid would not have been neces- 
sary. Albania would also have been 
an independent country and there 
would have been no threat to the 
security of the Adriatic. The Austrian 
problem—which may become as in- 
tractable as the German—could have 
been solved in a manner favorable to 
the restoration of Europe and the 
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have had a radically different aspect. 
And there wou'd have been a possibil- 
ity of restoring Polish independence 
under a legitimate and democratic 
Polish Government—that is to say, if 
the western Powers had not been out- 
witted and outmaneuvered on the 
Vistula long before they were out- 
witted and outmaneuvered on the 
Danube. The restoration of Europe 
would have been, if not easy, at least 
within the capacity of reasonably 
efficient statesmanship without the 
menace of a Third World War. In 
fact, if the western Powers were on 
the Danube, Russia would be unable 
even to think of a Third World War. 

It is idle to speculate what might 
have been unless there is a possibility 
that it might still be. Can the west- 
ern Powers retrive what they lost in 
the second of their great retreats? 

The answer is that they can and 
must recover at least the principal 
position which they have lost, namely 
Belgrade, if Russia is not to be master 
of all Europe (and if she is master 
of Europe she will be the better able 
to make herself master of the Middle 
East). 

* 7 o 

THE INITIATIVE has been and still 
is with Russia. She is excercising 
pressure against the western Powers 








but they are excercising no pressure 
against her. And without the exercise 
of pressure, there can be no policy. 
Because she can use the weapons of 
sedition and revolution, Russia has an 
influence—perhaps even a decisive in- 
fluence—in France and laly. She even 
has a certain, though limited, influence 
in Great Br'tain. Indeed, there is 
hardly a country in the world in which 
she is without influence. But the west- 
ern Powers have no influence what- 
ever in any country under direct or 
indirect Russian control. For the first 
time in their history, they are im- 
potent in central. and eastern Europe. 
They are ,precariously, holding what 
is left to them after their great re- 
treat—they are holding it by Amer- 
ican aid, by rearmament, and by pro- 
jects of union. But that is all. They 
remain on the defensive. Russia re- 
mains on the offensive and will re- 
main so as long as the western Pow- 
ers do not themselves take the offen- 
sive. 
* * od 

It WILL PERHAPS be said that 
this is iaviting the western Powers 
to start a war. But if Russia can take 
the offensive without war, why can- 
not the western Powers? 

The answer is that they are prison- 
ers of their own principles. Anglo- 
American pacifism has accepted a sys- 
tem that forbids not only local wars 
but any threat of war and allows 
only world wars. It is an old and 
well-tried maxim of strategy that 
there can be no defensive without an 
offensive. The western Powers are 
rendered unable by the behavior of 
the United Nations to take the offen- 
sive anywhere. They can parry the 
Russian offensive here and there, but 
they are impotent to stop it. 

Russia accepts the system officially 
because it serves her so well. As a 
member of the Security Council she 
can, by opposition or obstruction or 
the legitimate use of the veto, prevent 
any action the western Powers may 
propose for anything beyond the pas- 
sive defence of their vital interests 
(they ave, for example, unable to 
restrain Albania, Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia and to end the Greek war, and 
the consequent threat to the security 
of the Mediter: 
ther hand is perfectly free to advance 
‘rests by 


ybedtence, irregular warfare, and so 


ynean), Russia on the 


her own tint strikes, civil dis- 
yn. The western Powers are unable to 


take any counter-measul because 


to do so would be a “threat to peace” 
under the UN Charter. The Charter 
joes not in the least restrict Russia’s 
freedom of action. 

a ~ 

RUSSIA IS CONCERNED with the 
application or statecraft and power 
in pursuit of a clear and consistent 
policy. The western Powers are con- 
cerned with abstract ideas and with 
endless talks about rights, freedoms, 
charters, and so on. If there is a Third 
World War, their abstract pacifism 
will have done as much to bring it 
about as Russia’s imperialism They 
have allowed themselves to be 
manoeuvered into a dilemma which 
compels them to choose between pas- 
sivity, impotence and defeat on the 
one hand, and the Third World War 
on the other. 

They appear to imagine that their 
policy is highly ethical because they 
have placed it in the service of a 
project—embodied in the Charter—for 
imposing peace by the permanent men- 
ace of universal war. They would re- 
nounce all participation in local con- 
flicts and disturbances and those ir- 
regular wars and desultory struggles 
for position which have often, in the 
past, decided great issues with little 
destruction and loss of life. Their pol- 
icy is so ethical that nothing less than 
the atom bomb could serve its exalted 
purpose. Wilsonian pacifism finds its 
apotheosis in universal atomic war- 
fare—anythiry less than this would 
be a “threat to po-7c.” 

Because the US and the British 
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OTH the Communist Manifesto 
B and the Principles of Political 

Economy were published in Lon- 
don in 1848. Marxists and others heve 
taken advantage of the occasion t 
celebrate and to appraise the influence 
of the bombshell that was tossed int« 
the world of economic and politica] 


thought. It seems fitting to recall] the 


work and something of the life of 
John Stuart Mill; this, it should be 
noted, is not intended to be an exam- 
ination of his economic doctrines and 
place in economic theory. 

Although Mill was essentially a tran- 
sitional thinker, we must remembe 
how shocking any modification of or- 
thodox economic thinking was in ; 
day when charitable relief administered 
in Lancashire to relieve acute sufiering 
during our Civil War, was condemnec 
because such efforts interfered itt 
the operation of competition. 

The influence of Mill needs no docu- 
mentation but it is significant that he 
could be the hero of such diverse mer 
as Sidney Webb, Simon N. Patter 
John Morley, George Brandes, and W)!- 
liam James. 

That succeeding editions of the Priv- 
ciples of Political Economy — sever 
were published in Mill's lifetime 
increasingly reflected further modifica- 
tions of the rigid principles of the 
classical fathers is obvious. In a famous 
passage in his Autobiography, Mill 
pays tribute to the influence of Mrs 
Taylor, and observes that study of the 
socialist writers on the continent re- 
sulted in later editions representing 
more “advanced opinion.” It is interest- 
ing to recall that the Principles were 
commenced in the autumn of 1845 and 
were ready for publication before the 
end of 1847. During this period, Mill 
wrote for the Morning Chronicle. anc 

ork on the book was postponed for 

months, 
> * 7 

BECAUSE IT IS an over-arching 
senten 
the Autobiography is a good beginning 
for an approach to Mill’s outlook. Re- 
ferring to the views held by Mrs. Taylor 
and himself in the third period of his 
‘mental progress,” he wrote: “The so- 


e, the statement on socialism in 


cial problem of the future we cou- 
sidered to be, how to unite the greatest 
individual liberty of action, with e 
c¢ mmon-ownership in the raw material 
of the globe, and an equal participation 
of all in the benefits of combined labor 
Self-interest would be modified. It is 
so deep-rooted because existing institu- 
tions tend to foster it. 

Mill’s socialism is of the so-called 
‘pre-scientific” type. Socialists like t 
quote the passage which first appeare« 
im the third edition of the Principles 
where Mill declared that “if the choice 


were to be made between Communis 
with ail its chances, and the present 
state of society with all its sufferings 


and injustices if this or Communism 


were the alternatives, all the difficul- 
lies, great or small, of Communis 
would but be dust in the balance 

But he immediately points out that 
‘the principle of private property has 


On John Stuart Mill 


Principles of 


Political Economy” 


1646-1946 


By Rudolph L. Weissman 


never yet had a fair trial in any coun- 
try.” He looks to legislation which will 
favor the diffusion of wealth, universal 
education and, of course, limitations on 
the members of the community. Cer- 
tainly the test is unexceptionable; “The 
decisions will probably depend mainly 
on one consideration, viz. which of the 
two systems is consistent with the 
greatest amount of human liberty and 
spontaniety.” 

Mill was not blind to the need and 
benefits of competition, which includes 
the concept of incentive. He thought 
“a common error of socialists, was to 
overlook the natural indolence of man- 
kind.” 

* - ” 

MILL’S EXPERIENCE in the East 
India Company and study of the blue 
books of parliamentary reports dealing 
with the railroad bubble probably led 





co-operation will provide the basis out 
of which economic democracy will de- 
velop: “The form of association, how- 
ever, which if mankind continues to 
improve, must be expected in the end 
to predominate is not that which can 
exist between a capitalist chief and 
work people without a voice in the 
management, but the asociation of the 
laborers themselves on terms of 
equality, collectively owning the capi- 
tal with which they carry on their 
operation, and working under man- 
agers elected and removable by them- 
selves.” 

The whole of Book V Chapter XI, 
“Of the Grounds and Limits of the 
Laissez-Faire or Non - Interference 
Principle,” is an attempt to reconcile 
Ricardian economics and the needs of 
modern society. The exceptions to 











to his remarks on corporate manage- 
ment and its problems. While conced- 
ing certain advantages to corporations, 
he stressed the keener interest of in- 
dividual management. Although share- 
holders have power to remove direc- 
tors from office, he wrote:>*Practically, 
however, the difficulty of exercising 
this power is found to be so great, 
that it is hardly ever exercised.” Ac- 
cordingly, joint stock management does 
not seem to be necessarily superior to 
government management, since they 
both suffer from some of the same de- 
fects. 

The extensive discussion of pro- 
ducers’ co-operation in Book 1V Chap- 
ter VII, “On the Probability Futurity 
of the Laboring Classes,’ far beyond 
the subject’s practical importance, 
glows with the hope that voluntary 





Various periodicals have re-evaluaied the Communist Manifesto in this con- 
jenary year. New Leader readers will remember the article by Lewis Corey on 
that subject in these pages. In the same year—1848—however, and also in London, 
appeared the first edition of John Stuart Mill's Principles of Political Economy. 
Mill, of course, came to exert enormous influence on the development of economic 
and political thought in England and in the United States, and it is therefore 
turprising that this centenary year of the publication of the Principles should 
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thought of Mill. The author, it might be noted, is eminently qualified to write 
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of economic consultants and investment advisers, and is teaching a course in 
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non-interference dented the principle 
to such an extent that one wishes 
Justice Holmes might have been able 
to say in his famous dissent in Loch- 
ner v. New York that the Principles 
of Mill had been incorporated into 
judicial thinking on social legislation 
rather than that the Fourtenth Amend- 
ment did not enact Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s “Social Status.” In 1884 the late 
Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin pre- 
pared a one volume edition of the 
Principles for American students which 
did not contain this chapter. 


Mill’s style has been criticized by 
his biographer and friend, Alexander 
Bain, who is almost alone in his stric- 
tures. Leslie Stephen, no mean judge, 
found the style of the Principles “in- 
variably lucid” and maintained that 
the author “while free from arrogance 
and singularly courteous to opponents, 
wears the magesterial robes with the 
dignity of acknowledged authority. 


I am inclined to agree with the 
enthusiasm of a more recent admirer 
who states: “If ever the style was the 
man it was that of Mill; his was a 
‘white’ style, clear, distinct, and pre- 
cise, an excellent example of the noble 
simplicity of the best English prose.” 


His writings, it is true, are devoid 
of the vituperation of Marx and Engels 
and their followers. It is interesting 
to speculate on the reasons why the 
English labor movement followed 
Mill’s democratic liberalism or evolu- 
tionary collectivism instead of the 
revolutionary continental doctrines. I 
am led to the conclusion that English 
readers were repelled by the language 













and attitude of Marxists toward those 
who differed from them. If Mill did 
nothing more than set the tone of 
criticism of existing institutions by 
his dignified and lofty discussions, in 
contrast with the villification which 
characterizes the writings of conti. 
nental Socialists, he performed a great 
service. 


- - * 


EMPHASIS ON the possibilities of 
voluntary cooperation runs throughout 
Mill’s writings. The characteristic of 
civilized beings is their capacity to 
cooperate; and this, like other facul- 
ties, tends to improve by practice, and 
becomes capable of assuming a con- 
stantly wider sphere of actions. In- 
creased production will follow only 
where those who labor and produce 
will be permitted to enjoy. If in his 
over-anxiety about the increase in 
population Mill was in error, his pic- 
ture of the good society was never 
drawn as a prediction of things about 
to happen. The changes that have actu- 
ally taken place in the two countries 
most representative of capitalism and 
its spirit have certainly been closer to 
the vision of Mill than the breakdown 
which is one of the laws of Marxian 
Socialism. 


It is hardly necessary to recal) that 
Mill warmly supported the North dur- 
ing the Civil War; that he was a 
vigorous advocate of land reform, par- 
ticularly for Ireland; that he _ intro- 
duced the first proposal in Parliament 
to grant the suffrage to women; and 
that his belief in democracy rested, in 
the final analysis, on broader educa. 
tion. As the author of the famous 
essay “On Liberty,” one of the noblest 
pleas for political freedom, Mill hated 
tyranny in any form. He let himself 
go on very few occasions. He did say 
of the Conservative Party that by the 
law of its composition, it was the 
stupidest party. He also attacked an 
article by Carlyle in defense of slavery 
in unusually vehement language 


* * ° 


MILL DEALT with the central prob- 
lem of our day with deep insight—the 
proper boundaries of individualism 
and collectivism. He had no b!:.«print 
to offer, but his approach recognized 
the all-importance of ethics and the 
preservation of the rights of political, 
economic and secial minorities. The 
reconciliation of personal freedom and 
social control can only be achieved by 
the democratic process, by experience 
and experiment, rather than by at- 
tempts to change the whole congeries 
of property rights at one fell swoop. 


Leslie Stephen’s third volume of his 
treatise on the English Utilitarians re- 
mains the best study of Mill; admirable 
brief studies are also available, but 
no full-length review written in the 
light of present-day economic and 
social thought has been undertaken 
Perhaps no one is willing or feels com- 
petent to cover the fields of economics, 
politics, ethics and logic. 





———— NON-FICTION ——_""> 

A biography of President Tru- 
man, which before November 2 
was selling in a New York book- 
| store at 19 cents a copy, has gore 
| back to its original price of three 
| dollars.—News item. 
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| Turee dollars—then but nineteen 

| cents, 

| (There seemed a change of presi- 

| dents.) 

| Was nineteen cents—and now three 
bucks... 

Thus reputations are in flux. 

I hate to think—a morbid thing— 

How much those lives of DeweY 
bring! 
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The Palmach 


The Story 
Of a 


Private Army 





By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Correspondent in Israel 


rysxEL AVIV.—“Stern gang” and 
“Irgun” are terms well-known to 
most newspaper readers outside 
Israel. Very few people on the other 
hand had heard about Palmach before 
May 15, 1948. Inside Palestine too, very 


few people (apart from those directly 
concerned with it) knew anything defi- 
nite about Palmach. By now Palmach 
has become the most topical subject of 


conversation “from Dan to Beersheba,” 
and even children (being always more 
militaristic than their parents) play 


*“Palmach” instead of “cops and rob- 
bers.” The problem of the future of 
this unit has inflamed spirits in Jewish 
Palestine more than any other single 


issue of late, including the fight in the 
Negev and in Galilee and the question 
of economic sanctions. 

Palmach (“Shocktroops,” transiated 
literally) isan independent military for- 
mation which bore the brunt of the Arab 
attack this year and which repulsed 
the invaders almost single-handed dur- 
ing the critical weeks early this sum- 
mer. Palmach has become known as a 
private army of Mapam, the left-wing 
socialist party, and David Ben-Gurion, 
Prime Minister as well as Minister for 
Defense, who nas shown his strong 
hand in the dissolution of the terrorist 
groups, demands now the disbandment 
of Palmach as an independent unit. 
(The Israeli state council decided on 
Oct. 31 to abolish Palmach head- 
quarters, but not dissolve the units.} 
The discussion going on now in the 
streets and in public meetings,.in the 
Cabinet and in Army HQ concern 
however much larger issues: the fu- 
ture of the Israeli army and the struc- 
ture of the state. The question of the 
future of Palmach might become a 
test case and perhaps a turning point, 
and therein lays its real importance. 


WHEN ROMMEL’S ARMY had 
reached E. Alamein in 1942 and the 
danger of a Nazi invasion of Palestine 
@ppeared imminent, the Jewish Agency 
proposed to the British Government 
to establish Jewish partisan units 
which would be trained to fight the 
Wehrmacht in the case of invasion. 
This was the hour of birth of Palmach. 
A few hundred young men and wo- 
men, mere boys and girls, gathered 
in two camps in the Esdraelon Val- 
ley and received intensified training 
from Haganah old-timers and British 
army specialists. They got an ali- 
round training and were instructed in 
both British and German types of 
arms; everyone had to know how to 
Operate a small wireless station, and 
Passed an advanced course in the art 
of mining bridges, buildings and rail- 
way lines. The British army agreed to 
Pay a subsidy to the Jewish Agency 
for their keeping, while the main ex- 
Penses had to be born by the Jewish 
communal settlements, to whom most 
Palmach members belonged. 

Rommel’s army was defeated (with- 
®ut Palmach help), but the Jewish au- 
thorities were convinced of the need 
of keeping a small standing army as 
the danger of an Axis-inspired Arab 
Tevolt in Palestine had not yet passed. 
(Haganah at that time was a potential, 
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but not an actual army; its members 
had received only superficial training 
in light infantry weapons, and in a 
case of emergency it would have taken 
weeks to mobilize them.) In order to 
justify the continued existence of Pal- 
mach in the eyes of the British, it was 
decided to put some units at the dis- 
posal of Army HQ Middle East, which 
used both individuals and small units 
for some of the most dangerous mis- 
sions ever undertaken .in the second 
world war. Palmach soldiers raided the 
Afrikakorps headquarters dozens of 
miles behind the frontlines, they were 
parachuted during 1943 into Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, Hungary and Cze- 
choslovakia. Very few returned from 
these missions. 

Late in 1944 the army informed the 
Jewish authorities that the services of 
Palmach were no longer required, 
meaning not only that subsidies would 
be stopped, but that from now on Pal- 
mach camps would be considered 
illegal. The Jewish Agency was at that 
time primarily interested in the 
strenghtening of the Jewish Brigade in 
Italy and was inclined to give in to 
the Government’s demand; the com- 
munal settlements however insisted on 
the continued existence of Palmach 
and a compromise was found: Palmach 
units remained (illegally) concen- 
trated in the agricultural settlements. 
They helped the settlers in their farm 
work, while the settlements agreed to 
provide them with food, clothing and 
housing. 

Palmach continued to serve under 
these apparently adverse outward con- 
ditions; highschool pupils, before en- 
tering university or technical school 
had to pass a year in one of these units. 
The influence of Mapam, the leftwing 
socialists, was prevalent in the Pal- 
mach from the very beginning; its 
members constituted the majority of 
both commanders and rank-and-file. 
This again was for two simple reasons: 
Most communal settlements adhere to 
Mapam whose members moreover be- 
long to the generation under thirty- 
five, while Mapai, the social-demo- 
crats, although numerically somewhat 
larger, concentrate in their ranks most- 
ly members of the older generation. 
There was of course not a single Com- 
munist member of Palmach, as this 
party did not engage in the defense of 
Jewish Palestine. 

ha s - 


IT WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE even 
within the frame of a series of articles 


PEN POINTS 


semi Re i ln 


KEEPING WATCH OVER U.N. 7..UCE IN PALESTINE 





UN military observers in Palestine (left]—from Belgium, France and the 
United States—are attached to the United Nations Mediator to supervise 
military activities and enforce the truce between Arabs and Israelis. At 
right is one of the many radio communication stations designed to keep 
observers’ outposts in continous communication’ with UN Headquarters. 


to give a detailed description of the life 
of a Palmach unit in those troubled 
years; it would involve an account of 
the life in the kibutzim (the communal 
settlements) as well as an analysis of 
relations with the Arab villagers and 
the mandatory government. When war 
broke out in Palestine, twelve months 
ago, Palmach numbered 2500 soldiers, 
but very little was known about them; 
it is quite possible that the comman- 
ders of Palmach did not mind at all 
being “overshadowed” by ihe terro- 
tists. When real war came, it was 
established beyond any doubt, that the 
military value of the terrorists was nil, 
while every member of Palmach was 
estimated to be equal to ten Arab sol- 
diers. This might seem an exaggera- 
tion, but it isn’t: a skilled worker in 
many trades might equal or exceed the 
product of ten unskilled workers. Cer- 
tainly it will not be denied, that Pal- 
mach soldiers were experts in warfare 
after five or more years of specialized 
training. 

Most of their activities became 
known only after the end of the British 
mandate; they had brought to Palestine 
most of the illegal immigrant ships, 
they had founded a Jewish airforce 
and fleet. Small wonder that they be- 
came very popular when all these facts 
became known. They had their own 
style of life, different from any other 
army in the world; no distinction be- 
tween the highest commander and the 
youngest private outside duty, their 
character and structure was probably 
comparable only to the Swiss citizen 
army. Despite their expert knowielge 
and training they did not feel them- 
selves professional soldiers, they did 
not like “war for war’s sake.” Every- 
body longed to return home as early 
as possible. The sign of Palmach is a 
sword and ear of corn; they regarded 
the sword as necessary, but prefer the 
plough and the hammer. 


During the last twelve months Pal- 
mach units did most of the operational 
fighting and suffered consequently 
more losses than any other unit. In the 
meantime, however, a Jewish regular 
army of tens of thousands had come 
into being, and the future of Palmach 
had to be reconsidered. When Ben- 
Gurion tried to dissolve Palmach in an 
administrative way, Mapam called for 
a session of the Trade Union (the 
Histadrut) executive. A very dramatic 
discussion ensued, in the course of 





A large shipment of high-grade 
rubber to the US is the first divi- 
dend on the Marshall Plan invest- 
ment. That it can be the founda- 
tion of a better world is demons- 
trated by the two-way stretch. 

s * . 

The Germans who have said 
“hello” to the Russians are loathe 
to say “goodby” to the Americans, 

s . - 

That there has been litfle prog- 

gress in political affairs since 





Aesop’s day is evidenced by Rus- 
sian charges of Finnish hostility 
toward the Soviet Union. A flea 
can still goad a bear to madness. 


The Soviet blockade of Berlin is 
widely breached, owing to the 
large-scale bribery of Communist 
officials and Red Army officers. 
The Soviet Union may be a work- 
ers paradise, but those who min- 
ister itto it are certainly no angels. 








Morris 8B. Chapman 


which very sound reasons for the dis- 
solution were brought forward by Ben- 
Gurion. Palmach had very great merits 
in the past, he said. but there’ is'no 
room for it now, after the’ éstablishe 
ment of a- regular unified army with a 
single command. The Jewish ‘people 
cannot tolerate the existence of a priv- 
ate army, even if it is admittedly the 
“pride of the nation”, as it’ could not 
put up with the existence 6f the terro- 
rist organizations in the Jewish’ state. 
Palmach’s internal’ stricture and its 
tactics were based on particular ‘cdn- 
ditions in 'this country during the last 
years df the mandate, ‘they were trained 
as partisan fighters, not as regular sol- 
diers. Most ‘of them’ will be able to 
serve as officers in the army, and many 
already do so. Their style of life was 
suitable perhaps for an elite of hun- 
dreds or a few thousands who had the 
same background and training it is 
however utterly unsuitable for a regu- 
lar army consisting of very mixed ele- 
ments, among them newcomers to the 
country. (It should be noted more- 
over that Ben-Gurion only demanded 
the dissolution of Palmach HQ—but his 
adversaries believed this to be the first 
step towards the dissolution of the Pal- 
mach units). 


Next in the discussion was the Pal- 
mach Commander, a member of Ma- 
pam, the victor of the Negev, who said: 
It is not our fault that most officers and 
men of Palmach belong to one party. 
Why didn’t your people join us in 
time? From a military point of view 
the continued existence of Palmach is 
more than justified (“every army has 
its special commando units under se- 
parate command”). You would not be 
head of the Israeli Government, Ben- 
Gurion, he continued, were it not for 
the Palmach; Irgunists or Sternists 
would have taken over long ago. You 
remember the night of “Altalena”, 
when there was only one unit, the Pal- 
mach, you could send against the IZL 
rebels? What are you going to do, if 
the Sternists make a new putsch 
from within the army? To dissolve 
Palmach, he concluded, would mean 
to forego the only effective weapon of 
the Jewish workers and for all intents 
and purposes, democracy in Israel in 
case of a new Irgunist or Sternist in- 
surrection.... 

The reader will have understood by 
now that weighty arguments might 
bé quoted in favor of both sides, and 
that an “objective” solution is well 
nigh impossible. 

There is hardly any doubt with re- 
gard to the final outcome of the dis- 
pute: Palmach will be eventually dis- 
solved, its members transferred to the 
regular army, navy and airforces; how- 
ever these same Palmach soldiers will 
be very soon in most key positions of 
the Israeli army, because they are the 
people with the know how and the ex- 
perience. Relations between Mapai and 
Mapam have detiorated very much 
as a result of the dispute, which might 
be regretted in view of possible Irgun 
gains in the forthcoming general 
elections. 
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By Max Eastman 
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As most newspaper readers know, Max Eastman’s address before the American 
Federation of Labor aroused a thunderstorm of applause on the part of the 
delegates and approval by the American press. The NY Times, for example, 
featured the report of the address on page one; the NY World Telegram devoted 
five columns to a summary of Mr. Eastman’s remarks. Speaking as a repre- 
sentative of The New Leader. this address marked the first invitation extended 
by the AFL to The New Leader since its organization in 1924; the invitation was 
tendered by William Green and was in recognition of The New Leader's contribu- 
tions to the causes of American liberalism and labor. Appreciative as we are of 
the press coverage we received, we feel that it is difficult to capture in prini the 
on-the-spot tenor of the delegates’ response: some delegates told us that the 
speech provoked discussions late into the night, that it will be a recurrent subject 
of discussion at many conventions to come. Naturally, Mr. Eastman—an eminently 
independent spirit—was given free rein as to his remarks. Not only would it have 
been absurd for us to formulate or influence the remarks of so able and distingu- 
ished a speaker and political analyst, but also The New Leader is just not that 
kind of a paper. We do not exact conformance—as our readers know—to a “line” 
on the part of our writers. On the contrary, it has been our consistent belief that 
there is all too little independence of spirit and thought in the national scene. We 
do not want—let alone expect—Mr. Eastman, or any other of our collaborators 
to agree with us on every point; Mr. Eastman and our other writers, on their part, 
hardly expect complete agreement on our part. We do have to note, however, 
that since Mr. Eastman’s address took more than an hou: to deliver, it is im- 
possible to reproduce the entire text here: what we have done is to embody some 
of his most salient remarks in the following condensation. 
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FEEL a little embarrassed to ap- 
] pear as a respected guest of the 

American Federation of Labor. In 
my ‘palmy days as a revolutionary 
Socialist, I used to lie awake nights 
thinking up ways to insult this or- 
ganization, denouncing it as the main 
roadblock on the broad highway to the 
cooperative commonwealth. My first 
editorial article, when we started the 
old Masses in 1912, was an account of 
the AFL convention in Rochester, New 
York. That vas the first one, I think, 
where the advocates of industrial 
unionism— led by Joe Cannon of the 
Western Federation of Miners, Max 
Hays of the Printers Union, and a few 
others—tried to get up a revolt-against 
Sam’ Gompers. I, of course, was all 
for the revoh, but I wasn't too re- 
spectful either of the rebels or the 
Raisin’ Hell in 


School” was the title of .myv:. article, 


Gompers machine 


and -just for old times’ sake I'll read 
you a couple of sentences fram it 

“When one of Gompers’ men inti- 
mated that Johrnie Walker, a leader 
of the revolt, was ‘advocating -free love 
and Fletcherism,; and Johnnie got up 
and started for him, Gompers screamed 
out: ‘Return to your seat at once!’ 
shaking his gavel at the eulprit, for 
all the world like an irate schoolma’am 
with.a ruler. He had a schoolma’am's 
manner, too, when the delegates fin- 
ished reciting their lessons, of telling 
them wheth-r they were right or 
wrong. He had the same disposition 
to sacrifice the true aims of the in- 
stitution”—by that | meant the prole- 
tarian revolution to the necessity of 
maintaining discipline 

THOSE WERE great days when the 
dream of universal freedom under a 
staté-owned economy was still in the 
sky, when the down-to-earth experi- 
ment was still untried I am _ not 
ashamed of my loyalty to that dream 
Still less am I ashamed of the fact 
that when the experiment was tried 
and instead of producing universal 
freedom, produced the most perfect 
tyranny in all history, I was. still 
young enough, or 
whatever it takes—to say so. Of that 
Il am very proud 


honest enough 


And I haven't any quaims about 
giving you exactly the opposite advice 
from what | tried unsuccessfully to 
give Sam Gompers late one evening 
in the lobby of a little old hotel in 
Rochester thirty-six years ago. My 
advice is: 
lays the golden eggs. Capitalism is 
something of a goose from the stand- 


Don't kill the goose that 





point of abstract reason and the ideal 
of perfection. It's easy to make game 
of that goose, and it’s a lot of fun 
when you stay up in the sky. But 
she’s the only creature on this earth 
that ever lail golden eggs, and in my 
humble but mature opinion, she’s the 
only creature that ever will. My ad- 
vice to organized labor is: Grab all 
the eggs you can get your hands on— 
of course—but watch out! Don't kill 
the goose! 

However, I didn't come here to give 
For one 
thing, you're not just organized labor 
You're a great national 
power. I suppose you are, especially 
since the last election, the most power- 
ful private organization in the United 
States. Together with that power I 
think you've got to assume a larger 
responsibility. You've got to think less 
ibout the special interests of labor, and 


advice to organized labor. 


any longer. 


more about the problems of our na- 
tional life as a whole. And our na- 
tional life is so bound up in the com- 
plex of world politics that that means 
the world as a whole 

* . ° 

IGNORANCE at Washington is what 
has got us ‘nto this planetary mess. 
ignorance at Washington—and what is 
more, voluntary ignorance. They didn't 
know, and they didn’t want to know, 
what lay behind Stalin's sudden anx- 
iety about democracy and the rights 
of small nations. They didn’t want to 
know the meaning of the so-called 
dissolution of the Comintern,” or the 
pro-capitalist twist in the American 
Communist Party line. They didn't 
vant to know that Stalin made his pact 
with Hitler in full knowledge that a 
war was to follow—a fact recently 
revealed to the world by the State 
Department. but which we of The New 
Leader had been shouting from the 
housetops since before the war began. 
They didn’t want to know that the 
Chinese Communists were hand-in- 
glove with Stalin in his plan to seize 
Manchuria, and then all China, and 
then all Asia, and then the world, for 
the totalitarian revolution. 

In spite of our documented revela- 
tions of the inside truth in this matter, 
they swallowed -hook-line-and-sinker 
the transparent hoax that the Chinese 
Communists were some kind of mid- 
dle-of-the-road agrarian liberals, who 
didn’t even know their way to the 
Kremlin, Our whole Far Eastern policy 
has been based on that Moscow-manu- 
factured hoax—and it still is! 


I'm not sure that the truth has sunk 
into General Marshall's mind yet, 2l- 







though last week Mao-Tse-Tung him- 
self. the leader of the Chinese Come 
munists, proclaimed in an_ interna- 
tional broadcast his absolute solidarity 
with Stalin in the “world revolutionary 
united front headed by the Soviet 
Union.” Now that Manchuria is Safe 
in his hands, and the hoax no longer 
needed, this faithful emissary of the 
Gangster-God in the Kremlin spits on 
Secretary Marshall, spits on Edgar 
Snow of the Saturday Evening Post, 
spits on Vera Micheles Dean of the 
Foreign Policy Association, spits on 
Owen Lattimore and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, by shouting to the 
\ hole world that the idea of any 
“middle road” or “third road” between 
Communism and capitalism is “utter 
hypocrisy and total bankruptcy.” 
Ignorance at Washington, They didn't 
know, and they didn’t want to know. 
They wanted to kid themselves. They 
wanted to be duped. And one of the 
master dupesters of -ll time was sit- 
ting in the Kremlin grinning at the 
way they fell for his tricks. He’s sit- 
ting there now, pulling a big fracas 
in Berlin in order to distract their 
minds while he consolidates his hold 
on Manchuria and builds his own 
impregnable Ruhr in the Far East. 
The plain truth is that, in setting out 
to wage a planetary war in defense 
of democratic civilization against the 
advancing epidemic of totalitarian 
police states, our statesmen lacked the 
mental force, or force of character, to 
face the known facts which would 
have made it possible to attain the ob- 
jective for which the war was fought. 


” - . 


I AM NOT talking about the Demo- 
cratic administration here. I am _ not 
sighing over the disappointed hopes 
of Thomas E. Dewey, or any other 
Republican. I wish I were. I wish 
there were any one American leader, 
Republican or Democrat, who had 
possessed the penetration and moral 
courage to talk truth all through this 
period of self-deception as a world 
policy. No, the Republicans have been 
just as ignorant, and more reprehen- 
sible, for they were the opposition. It 
was their natural function to study up 
and expose the substitution of Sunday 
School sentimental,m for informed 
diplomacy which has brought us up 
to the edge of another war. Instead, 
they joined in the hymn singing. They 
chimed with the Democrats in what 
has been mistakenly called a non- 
partisan foreign policy. It was a bi- 
partisan no-foreign policy. That is 
what this country and the world it 
tried to save has suffered from, and 
still is suffering from—a bi-partisan 
no-foreign policy. In all that concerns 
the Soviet Union the sole plan was 
to express soft sentiments and hide our 
minds from hard facts. Now we have 
abandoned the soft sentiments, but we 
haven't yet faced the facts... . 

I propose that we draw a big breath 
right now and face the essential facts 
on which an American foreign policy 
ought to be based. There are only 
three of them. It’s very simple once 
you get your courage up. 

First: Stalin's totalitarian police state 
is not an approximation to, or some- 
thing like, or in some respects com- 
parable with, Hitler's. It is the same 
-hing, only more ruthless, more cold- 
blooded, more astute, more extreme 
in its economic policies, more explicitly 
committed to world conquest, and 
more dange‘ous to democracy and 
civilized morals. 

There are 10 mitigations of this fact. 
The Communists pretend that labor 
occupies some peculiar and privileged 
position under the Soviet dictatorship. 
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MAX EASTMAN 
“Bi-Partisan No-Foreign Policy” 


Hitler abolished the trade unions, they 
say, Stalin preserved them. ‘Stalin did 
not have to abolish the unions because 
he had them sewed up in a bag, with 
all the strings in his hands. 


This process of boring from within, 
this attempt of the Communists to get 
control of the unions by placing disci- 
plined party members in key posi- 
tions, which you, thank God, are vigor- 
ously resisting today, isn’t merely a 
propaganda maneuver. It isn’t merely 
a capture of strategic positions for the 
insurrectionary seizure of power. It 
is the laying down of the foundations 
of the totalitarian state. Once the 
power is seized, and the party becomes 
the state, if this infiltration process 
has been completed, the trade union 
movement is paralyzed absolutely. 
Labor becomes an abject and impotent 
tool in the hands of the state, and of 
the new exploiting bureaucracy that 
runs the state. 

The fate of the unions in Russia is 
far worse than destruction. ,They are 
flourishing, aud their whole strength 
is dedicated to the opposite aim from 
that which they were created to serve 
—the total subjection and absolutely 
unresisted exploitation of labor. In 
Russia all the unions are company 
unions, and the company is the state. 
The state is not only the employer—it 
is employer, strike-breaker, private 
detective and public police all rolled 
up in one. 

Another way they have of kidding 
you that there's a millennium behind 
the Iron Curtain is to say there’s no 
unemployment under the state-owned 
economy. There's no “army of the 
unemployed” to keep wages down. We 
don’t know how much unemployment 
there is in the Soviet Union, but we 
know that wages are kept down by 
an army of slaves that makes unem- 
ployment look like a Sunday School 
picnic. ... 

There are, according to the most 
conscientious estimates, fourteen mil- 
lion slaves in GULAG, the slave em- 
pire ruled by the Soviet State police. 
That is more than the total population 
of New York State, including. Man- 
hattan. It is more than the total num<- 
ber of unenslaved industrial workers 
in the Soviet Jnion itself. Which means 
that the whole so-called Socialist 
economy rests down on the institution 
of human slavery. ... 
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Doesn't this 1 .ake a mockery of the 
pretense that state ownership has 
solved any rea] problem—least of all 
the problem of unemployment? There 
are more permanently enslaved work~ 
ers in the Soviet Union than there 
were temporarily unemployed workers 
in the United States during the most 
esperate years of the depression, It 
js to hide these facts that the Iron 
Curtain was pulled down in 1935, and 
will stay down as long as there are 
eyes of free men left in the world to 
see what monstrous thing has befallen 
cnankind in the name of Socialism. 
That is the state of things in Russia. 
That is the first fact which every 
political leader, and every leader of 
opinion in the United States is, to my 
thinking, in honor bound to know, and 
to confront clearly and bravely, be- 
fore he utters a peep about world poli- 
tics, or about any great public question, 


* . 


THE SECOND FACT is that the 
heads of this slave-driving police state 
gre fanatically determined to seize 
power throughout the world and make 
over all human society in the image 
of their state. More exactly, they be- 
lieve that history is going to accom- 
plish this change, and they are the 
egents chosen by the historic process 
to carry it through. There is not, and 
never has been, the slightest doubt 
z#bout this fact. And yet for three 
years after they discovered that his 
talkk about democracy was a fake our 
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statesmen continued to delude them- 
selves that there was something mys- 
terious and enigmatic about Stalin’s 
intentions. 

Senator Vandenburg described the 
Soviet foreign policy as “the supreme 
conundrum of our time.” And I was 
amazed to see in the New York Times 
magazine only two weeks ago the 
statement that Stalin differs from Hit- 
ler in that Hitler frankly wrote down 
and published his plans and Stalin 
did not. 

Stalin’s plans were written down 
long before Hitler’s, and only a man 
who can’t read has any excuse for not 
knowing exactly what they are. They 
are written in books signed by him, 
currently revised by him, translated 
by his authorization into all civilized 
languages, selling in millions of copies 
and adhered to as a textbook and 
campaign book by his followers in 
every corner of the globe... . 


The supreme conundrum is: Why 
does the United States, with the high- 
est scientific, military, and economic 
power in all history, lack the courage 
to face political facts? 

~ ” 

I SAID that there were three of 
these essential facts. Here is the third: 

There will be no peace in the world 
so long as the Stalin regime survives 
in Moscow. So long as the Russian 
people and che people of the satellite 
nations are held in the grip of the 
one-party police state, and drilled in 
the impassioned dogmas of the Marxist- 
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Prior to the convention of the AFL in Cincinnati, the International Labor 
Press Association, representing hundreds of the most important labor pub- 
lications, passed the following resolution characterizing The New Leader: 
WHEREAS, The publication, The New Leader, issued in New York, is one of 

the most vigorous exponents of progressive thought in America; is a 

consistent supporter and defender of the aims, aspirations and activities 

of the free and democratic labor movement in this country and abroad, and 
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Leninist-Stalinist doctrine of world 
revolution, there will be no end to the 
international nightmare in which we 
live. Until an American political leader 
comes along who has the pluck, and 


the fighting grit, and the pride of 


power, to face this fact, and base his. 


foreign policy on it, neither peace nor 
cemocracy will have a steady foothold 
on this earth. : 

This does not mean that war is 
inevitable between the United States 
and the Soviet Union: It means that 
we must prepare for war, of »course. 
But that we are doing. What we are 
not doing is employing all the devices 
and instruments of peace to block the 
growth and expansion of the Soviet 
power and bring on the day of its 


WHEREAS, The New Leader has rendered inestimable service in formulating 
and focusing public opinion on the evils of the totalitarian and tyrannous 
forms of government and society, and 

WHEREAS, The New Leader has now reached its twenty-fifth year in the 
service of the labor and progressive movement, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the International Labor Press Association, in convention 
assembled, extend its recognition and felicitations to The New Leader, and 
wish it continued influence in the field it has so eminently made its own. 
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cverthrow, either by a patriotic putsch 
or by a popular revolution. 
~ a - 
THAT IS what we must do. And 
we must never for one instant forget, 
‘ or let the world forget, that our allies 
in this undertaking are the silenced: 
- or exiled» opposition of+the. countries 
seized and- persecuted: by the dictator, 
by no means excepting Russia herself. 
Either we will adopt:this astute and- 
informed diplonratic offensive,-er we 
will be backed into a ‘belated : and 
blundering defensive war. I: can see : 
no -other :alternative except te sur- 
render our free, rational, kindly. and 
democratic way. of life—surrender our 
civilization altogether—and bow down 


to the Gangster-God, 
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DeGaulle And The Communists 


The Future of France 


By Leon Blum 


to the strange fact that if the 

Communists wished to bring de 
Gaulle to’ power, they would have 
acted precisely the way they actually 
have. It seems as if they are exerting 
themselves to create a political atmos- 
phere propitious for his plans. And 
yet, there is no doubt that if de Gaulle 
comes to power, he will crush the 
Communist Party by all _ possible 
means, legal or illegal. Why is it then 
that the Communists undertake noth- 
ing to ward off the danger threatening 
them, and, instead, seem to strain 
every effort to aggravate and draw 
nearer their own peril? 

The best informed among my friends 
have argued: “The men in Moscow are 
subtle politicians, and lay deep plots. 
They themselves want to seize power, 
but they believe that the goal is easier 
reached in two stages rather than by 
one frontal attack. They imagine that, 
first; de Gaulle will come to power, 
and then they will place themselves 
at the head of a republican movement 


Pierine sc a year ago, I pointed 


that will overthrow him. In a direct 
struggle, they would be alone; in a 
counter-offensive, they hope to take 
the Jead of a coalition of Socialists, 
trade ‘unionists and republicans of all 
Shades. This explains their present 
game.” 


I HAVE NEVER accepted this ex- 
planation. The plan seems too bold 
and hazardous. History has provided 
ample proof that overthrowing a ruth- 
less dictatorship is a hard task. An 
attempt of this kind would be predi- 
cated on the support of the majority 
of public opinion; if the Communists 
Teally nourished such plans, they 
would try to win over public opinion, 
as they did after the liberation of 
France, and not to antagonize it as 
they do now. 

There are also other reasons which 
#lso disprove this conception. The most 





potent weapon of a republican coali- 
tion in a counter-offensive against de 
Gaulle would be the general strike. In 
the first years of the Weimar Republic 
in Germany this method turned the 
Kapp uprising into a ridiculous coup. 
Were the Communists bent on seizing 
power in two stages, they would keep 
their strongest weapon in reserve and 
would carefully protect it. Actually, 
by abusing this weapon, they discredit 
it and make it unpopular and are sub- 
ject of suspicion. This squandering of 
forces, which might play a foremost 
part in a time of crisis, is not the least 
blow that the Communists have dealt 
to the Republic. 


Today the tactics of two stages and 
of a future counter-offensive seem less 
likely of success than ever. The policy 
decreed by the Cominform for the 
French Communists has already borne 
fruit. It has aroused the resentment of 
Socialists and republicans,: and has 
thus brought the chances of the Com- 
munists to naught. Their strength is 
evidently on the wane. Republicans, 
Jabor unionists and Socialists are in- 
creasingly unwitling to form a united 
front with Comunists, let alone to fight 
under their leadership. It is therefore 
evident that they have something else 
up their sleeves. 


* o 7 


AT ANY RATE they continue their 
gamble with even more frankness than 
before. They persistently carry on a 
campaign, which can profit nobody 
but de Gaulle, and therefore pave 
the way to a personal dictatorship 
whose first preoccupation will be to 
crush them. Though Moscow often 
evidences blind misunderstanding of 
French affairs, it certainly cherishes no 
illusions about the strength of French 
Communists. Their chance of coming 
to power by legal or illegal means is nil. 


What then are the motives behind 
their old tactics? What impels them to 


adopt the suicidal line of supporting de 
Gaulle? The answer to these questions 
must be sought not among French 
Communists, but in Moscow. The lat- 
ter’s efforts now are not aimed at seiz- 
ing power in foreign countries by 
means of its fifth columns, The supreme 
objective, on which Moscow’s efforts 
are now centered, and toward: which 
all satellites and fifth columns work, 
is the world-wide strategy against the 
United States. To Moscow, the main 
problems today are: What can harm 
most United States policy in all parts 
of the globe? What is the surest method 
for widermining the Marshall Plan? 
What can drive a wedge between ‘he 
participants in the Plan? What can 
spoil the friendly relations now exist- 
ing between France, Britain and the 
United States, and between Wesiern 
Europe, the United States and Ger- 
many? 

In France there is one answer to all 
these questions: de Gaulle. Therefore, 
the policy favoring de Gaulle, is con- 
ducted by French Communists not ac- 
cidentally or by mistake, but upon 
orders issued by Moscow in accordance 
with its plans. They want de Gaulie to 
‘ome to power not in order to !aach 
a counter-offensive against him, but 
in order that he stay in power and con- 
duct a policy directed against the 
United States, the Western Bloc and 
the Marshall Plan. By acting in this 
manner de Gaulle would unwittingly ° 
become Stalin’s instrument. 

- - - 

MY CONCEPT may seem paradoxical 
or even absurd. But it has at least the 
advantage of explaining what other- 
wise is inexplicable. De Gaulle’s past 
and present make him fit for this role. 
Under his regime, after the liberation 
of France, relations with the Anglo- 
Saxon nations steadily deteriorated. 
At present, he will of course not direct- 
ly oppose “western” policy but will 
deal it a crucial blow by claiming for 
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Wise, 
The French Socialists have often 


been charged with underestimating 
the critical contemporary plight of 
France, and with fighting both the 
Stelinists and De Gaulle with equal 
obstinacy. This view nas it that while 
De Gaulle is objectionable, he is. far 
less so than the Stalinists and there- 
fore represents the lesser evil. This 
view was reflected in a recent article 
by Henri Guizot, New Leader corres- 
pondent-in France. At the time, 
readers will recall we stated that we 
were publishing the article. to stimu- 
late discussion and not to note en- 
dorsement. Recently, in three im- 
portant and widely circulated articles 
in Populaire, Leon Blum, head of the 
French Socialist Party, shed new 
light on the subject of De Gaulle and 
the stand of the Socialist Party: for 
reasons of space, we have condensed 
the original articles. 

__ oe 





France a predominant role, military 
command and political leadership. He 
will insist on the dismemberment of 
Germany, and will introduce in inter- 
national affairs the trenchant and 
supercilious tone, which, in his opinion, 
is in line with France’s monarchical 
and Bonapartist tradition. In the 
shortest time he will destroy the con- 
fidence and sap the structure which are 
being built so slowly and with so much 
effort. 

This is why Stalin and his retinue 
are interested in de Gaulle’s advent to 
power. Though their tactics cannot 
bring about their own regime, it can 
do much material and moral damage 
to France. To be sure, Stalin will have 
to sacrifice the interests, perhaps even 
the life, of the French Communist 
Party. But this will hardly deter him. 
That party is a mere pawn in the game, 
one outfit of an army locked in a pig 
battle. 
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On Russian Spirituality 


From MARK VEART 


A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN 
501 pages. New York 
timely 


N the 
been sc 


and popular field of 


ymewhat neglected. It is 


Ru 


SPIRITUALITY. 
Sheed & Ward 


therefore 


Edited by G. P. Fedotov, 
$6.50. 

the 
for 


in studies, domain of religion has 


fortunate the student of Russian 


iffairs that Professor George P. Fedotov has undertaken to fill this gap. The 
task could hardly have fallen into better and more competent hands. Professo 
Fedotov, a graduate of the University of St; Petersburg, began his scholarly caree 


as a lecturer in Medieval Histc1 at 


Saratov), Later, he was professor of 
Church in Paris and New Yori A, 
ninaries of the Russian Irthodox 

iurch both Paris and New York. As 
lid many outstanding Russian intel- 
lectuals. of his generation, he stood 
close to the progressive elements in 
Russia before the Revolution and thus 
ypproaches the problems of Church 
history with a strong awareness of the 
socio-moral role of religion 

\ few years ago, Professor Fedotov 
set out to write a history of the “Rus- 
sian Religious Mind”. To date, only the 
first volume (The Russian Religious 
Mind—Kievan Christianity, Harvard 
University Press 1946) has appeared 
It attempts to assess and analyze the 
spiritual contents of Russian religious 
life in the first period of its history (the 
Kievan period, Xth-XIIIth centuries). 
The anthology under review can be 


considered as a companion volume of 


source materials for this history of 


the religious mind of Russia when 
brought to completion. Professor Fedo- 
gathered is this 
edited 
selection of some of the most important 
The 
chronological range covered is all-in- 
St. Theodosius in 
XIith century to Father Yelchannov in 
XXth 


tov has sizeable 


though pleasanily volume a 


documents of Russian spirituality 


lusive, from the 


However, it is a somewhat one- 


sided selection, for the editor has de- 
liberately excluded the writings of ail 
laymen among whom we have 
@utstanding figures of Russian religious 
thought Vi 


Leontiev, 


as Khomiakov, Soloviey, 


K and others. 


* *. * 


THE EDITOR lets the texts 
for themselves by presenting quite 
substantial selections of each writer. 
His own excellent preface and indivi- 
jual introductions to each author give 
the necessary background information 
an®@ set the development of Russian 
spirituality within its historical con- 
text. The selections deal almost exclu- 
sively with purely spiritual and indi- 
vidual ethical problems, their authors 
are the saints and ascetics of the Rus- 
sian Church. The only exception to this 
is the Life of Archpriest Avvakum by 
Himself, but the great leader of the 
Raskol (schism) of the XVIIth century 
was the spiritual guide to a 
mumerous 


apeak 


very 
minority of the Russian 
people. Their writings show the deve- 
lopment of Russian religious spiritual- 
itv throughout the ages: During the 
first period, before the Mongol inva- 
ston, the emphasis was on kenosis—the 
humility of Christ for the sake of hu- 
man suflering. However, this humility 


such” 


t 


YO 


Russian (Petrograd and 


universities 
was not of renunciation of the world, 
it was never divorced from the daily 
problems of the people’s life. The great 
such as St. Theo- 
dosius, and St. Sergius were by virtue 
of this very kenosis the spiritual 
leaders of the people and often the ad- 
visers to the great of this world. Their 
humility was directed towards the 
and weak, leaving them in a 
independent position vis 4 vis 
powerful princes. One might very 
well say that XIXth century populism 
is heir to this trend of the Russian spi- 
ritual development. 


With the advent of a new Russia 
after the twilight of the Mongol domi- 
nation, Russian spirituality tends more 
and more towards mysticism and rigid 
ritualism. It means a turning awa; 
from the problems of social and poli- 
tical life. This explains why the Rus- 
Church lost its position as an 
effective spiritual leader of the nation 
The last attempt at stemming this un- 
healthy trend coincided with the con- 
solidation of the absolute power of the 
tsar of Moscow in the XVIth century 
It took the form of a quarrel between 


ascetics and saints, 


small 
rather 
the 


Slan 


the ritual formalism of St. Joseph Vo- 
lotskii. The latter eventually triumphed 
and his doctrine of submission to the 
secular power held sway over Russian 
official religious life till the very eve 


of the Revolution. This consideration, 
incidentally, aids this reviewer to dis- 
agree with Professor Fedotov on the 
place of Avvakum’s Raskol in the his- 


tory of Russian religious thought. But 
this is not the place for an elaboration 
of the arguments Yet, it still is some- 
what surprising that the interesting 
writings of St. Joseph Volotskii have 
not been included and the place al- 
loted to St. Nilus. Though Professor 
Fedotov is justified in showing that 
there were more positive tendencies in 
the Russian Church, some of which 
reappear at the end of the XIXth cen- 
it seems to us that Joseph’s writ- 
would have helped a long way 
towards explaining the moral decline 
of the Russian Church, a decline which 


the editor himself stresses repeatedly. 
* o = 


tury, 
ings 


WITH PETER THE GREAT we 
enter a period of social apathy on the 
Church's part. However, it is interest- 
ing to note that the spiritual leaders 
of the Church also fell under the in- 
fluence of Westernization: St. Tychon 
and St. Seraphim, as well as the un- 
known author of the “Pilgrim” (second 
half of the XVIIIth and early XIXth 
centuries) evidence Western influences. 
Yet, while Western ideas found some 
echoes in religious circles, the leading 
monastic spirituality of the official 
Church took a position of complete de- 





tachment and even opposition to mo. 
dern culture and &s problems. This ex. 
plains the ever widening gulf that se. 
parated the Church from the intellec. 
tual and social developments of XIXth 
century Russia. It meant an unfor. 
tunate departure from the Kievan tras 
dition of active social participation 
True enough, at the very end of the 
last century, Russia witnesses an ortho- 
dox renaissance in the “evangelical” 
groups of progressive clericals and lay- 
men. Unfortunately, Professor Fedotoy 
did not choose to include’ the writings 
of a representative of this development, 
s - - 

FOR MOST READERS it would have 
been desirable if Professor Fedotoy 
had tried in his introductions to draw 
comparisons between Russian and 
Western European developments. It 
certainly would have’ made at times 
for a better understanding of Russian 
problems. For example, ‘the rise of 
mysticism in the XIVth ahd XVth cen- 
turies and the struggle between the 
ideals of St. Nilus and St. Joseph can 
certainly be better grasped by a West- 
ern reader if he is reminded of the 
parallel developments of the Reforma- 
tion and Counter-reformation. Yet, 
this will perhaps not prove to bea 
grave omission, for the very charactet 
of the material presented will—un- 
fortunately—somewhat __ restrict the 
circle of readers of this very interest- 
ing and valuable anthology. 

(Mark Veart is currently studying 
for his doctorate in Russian History 
at Harvard.) 





The Zenith of the Amalgam | 


Reviewed by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 33. By Christopher Sykes. 
Sloane Associates. 278 pp. $3.50. 


New York: Wm. 


HERE is a metaphysical element in the contemporary British novel that will 
soon no doubt take in the American cult of Kafka and the semi-mystical 


dreamers of an illusive prose style. 


Intent on lampooning the past by dis- 


arranging alleged myths and symbols of ancestry and tradition, men like Evelyn 


Waugh, 
creating in their types a caricature 
reach the zenith of tis amalgam, tire 
converse social resolutions used to 
Our 
are mostly naturalists 


establish these political symbols. 
satirists 
working with cruder implements, 


own 
pre- 
ferring sadistic rites to stylistic may- 
hem, contributing journalistic com- 
mentary rather than studies in char- 
acter. At best we get only the shape 
of caricature and the complimentary 
gestures of prose, which our British 
friends practice with such sickening 
that we often mistake their 
delicate lace-trimming for the ruder 
portrait. 


grace 


Christopher Sykes is the author of 

half-dozen books, among them Four 
Studies in Loyalty, published here 
some time ago and well received. 
Combining literature with service in 
diplomacy and soldiering as a Com- 
mando during the recent war, Sykes 
has sufficient background to raise ali 
sorts of questions. The specifications 


of moral essences. 


Graham Greene, and others, have registered these overt relationships by 


But in Christopher Sykes we 





of this novel, its style and complexity 
of characters, warrants enough ex- 
cellent results. In a study of the 
Medlams, whose tombstones date back 
to the 16th century, the accoustics of 
the past and the heraldry of the pres- 
ent superimpose the bite that kills, 
distilling its special refrain on Lords 
and Ladies, the bitches in decline. 


Resplendent with commentson poetry, 
hoaxes, manners, school-boy beatings, 
its almost Wuthering Heights deca- 
dence is shaped with skill and subtle 
intention. As a study of English life, 
it is savage in the undress of the 
gentry it parades in their minutest 
morals and minds; and as a story, it 
is keen, clever, tnventive and stylistic, 
combining enough literary quality 
and detail to furnish several novels. 


Developed as two love stories that 
have more bitchery than feminine 
witchery in them, the overtones of 
one love run counter to the more 
important second. The novel is set in 


Cairo of 1941-42, when Rommel was 
at the desert door and various forms 
of anti-Fascism combined to walk i® 
sleep; and, upon awakening, found 
that the war was bigger than episodit 
complaints and larger than sectarial 
innocence. But these questions ar 
subsidiary to the hard social core of 
the novel—detailing a form: of am 
biguity that occasionally shocks ouf 
political psychoanalysts. who have 
never studied treason as ‘an ideal 
inner state of being. 

Question Number 33, which opens 
the book, was asked at a Session of 
Parliament, and leads into a study 
of loyalties, specifically, the venera- 
tion for Gladstone’s England that 
Donna Isabella achieved. Though she 
had never been to England, it was 
the ideal moral climate for one wh0 
had too many nationalities and 0 
nation. Never seeing the actual, Donna 
Isabella’s affection for Gladstone 
England gives way under duress and 
is replaced by the Stalin myth. Moral 
compliance is easily invented whe@ 
amoral politics persuades the chang 
of heart. Essentially, it is the herolt 
ideal that is baited by Christophet 
Sykes, with extremely skillful studie 
in persons, politics, manners 
mimicry. The total view is never ob- 
scured, and all the niceties of satit® 
realize their fullest expansion in 
study of errant attitudes and sell- 
duplicity. 
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The World of the Dead 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


ALL HALLOWS’ EVE. By Charles Williams. With an Introduction by 
T. S. Eliot. New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy. 273 pages. $2.75. 


THE CHIPS ARE DOWN. By Jean Paul Sartre. New York: Lear. 187 


liams’ tours de force, refers to him as an author whose “books attract and 


Mi‘ T. S. ELIOT in his introduction to All Hallows’ Eve, the last of Mr. Wil- 


hold the readers’ interest from the start.” This quote is an example of one 
of the greatest living poets and critics using the cliché of the blurb writer. It also 
points to a singular fact about the appreciation of a certain kind of bad art—the 


critical immunity of the thriller. 
prublem: why are experienced readers 
like Mr. Eliot and M. Gide willing to 
excuse flaws and crudities in a variety 
of commercial novel that they refuse 
to condone in serious literature? 

The enjoyment of thrillers is not an 
unusual phenomenon. Nor is it one that 
] have qualms about, as long as no one 
tries to make me believe that they 
have literary value. The detective 
story, the mystery story, the tale of 
espionage or horror, the “suspense” 
novel, are only effective machines for 
dispensing that curious, masochistic 
satisfaction evinced by the frisson. 
They are probably not harmless; in- 
deed, in an ideal society they would be 
considered debasing. However, in our 
teetering world they are no worse than 
alcohol. 

That the addiction to thrillers among 
the literarily sephisticated is wide- 
spread is not even news. In France, 
Wilham -Faulkner’s potboiler, Sanc- 
tuary, is‘ used as a model by a rising 
generation of French writers, while 
Andre Gide considers Dashiell Ham- 
mett’s Red Harvest “a remarkable 
achievement.” Mr. Graham Greene, 
once dismissed as an author of better- 
than average spy stories, now contri- 
butes to one of our most pretentious 
Iterary magazines, And to stay with 
the Green(e)s, F. L. Green, who wrote 
Odd Man Out—an altogether common- 
place thriller that was widely read be- 
cause of the Christlike aspects of its 
hero—has received much more atten- 


tion from his betters than Henry 
Green, an author of several original 
and brilliant novels. 


a] « 2 


BUT WHY should I bore you with a 
list? You could compile one your- 
self. The point is that novels of vio- 
lence, of pursuer and pursued, with 
end without an admixture of spritual- 
ity, are today tolerated by critics and 
even promoted by them. One of the 





And Mr. Eliot’s enthusiasm implies a critical 





cuious aspects of this generation in 
taste is that the particular schools of 
writing choose to prefer thrillers that 
reflect their espoused beliefs and 
values. So Sartre and Gide, advo- 
cates of self-commitment and the gra- 
tuitous act, admire Faulkner, an author 
who in Sanctuiry is obsessed by the 
last vague thrashings of the Southern 
will. The impotent voyeurism of Pop- 
eye becomes for these philosopher-no- 
velists a complex and rewarding sym- 
bol where to me it is only a gimmick. 
Mr. Eliot upholds Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Waugh defends Mr. Greene because 
their novels display a pious pomp and 
zx Godly punctilio, at the same time 
dramatizing the dedicated individual's 
zttempt to be and do good in the face 
of evil. 

Mr. William’s mind, however, dwelt 
uncomfortably in an imagined world 
where the dead and the living were 
both equally “alive” and could inter- 
vene in each others’ “lives.” Two of 
the leading characters in All Hallows’ 
Eve have been killed before the book 
begins; a third character is sent on ex- 
peditions into the world of the dead, 
the “City” which conveniently coin- 
cides with London, by a fourth charac- 
ter, Simon, the Clerk, a Magus who has 
#ll the psychological trappings of the 
mad scientist in the comic books. 


I do not think it would be worth 
vour time to concern yourself with the 
plot. Except for its style a pseudo-ex- 
cellent English that remembers both 
(sometimes a disconcerting mixture), 
the King James’ Bible and Prufrock 
the novel has all the machinations of 
one of Weird Tales’ best. Yet the 
zuthor’s purpose, we are told, is a 
lofty one. “He is concerned,” and again 
I quote Mr. Eliot, “not with the Evil 
of conventional morality and the ordi- 
nary manifestations by which we rec- 
ognize it, but with the essence of Evil 


and therefore Evil which has no power 
to attract us, for we see it as the re- 
pulsive thing it is, and as the despair 
o. the damned from which we recoil.” 

This might be interesting, if it could 
be done. Unfortunately, the evi re- 
vealed in All Hallows’ Eve is repre- 
ser.ted by soe of the most conven- 
tional characters and devices in our 
tradition. Mr. liot admits that the 
machinery of the novel is incredible 
and he even apologizes for the haste 
with which it was written, saying that 
his friend’s puolishing duties were 
onerous (I am yet to hear of anyone 
apologizing for Mr. Eliot’s style al- 
though he is director of Faber & Fa- 
ber). In other words, the sponsor of 
this piece of literary shoddy agrees 
with every charge that one might bring 
against its aesthetic inadequacies And 
be is right, for the book from concep- 
tion to execution is nothing but a 
supernatural thriller. 

Yet our dilemma remains. Why do 
Mr. Eliot, ani others almost as knowl- 
edgeable in Jiterary matters, like the 
book? Surely the novelist or poet who 
has read Mr. Eliot’s critical essays 
knows that their author is a rigorous 
critic of method and that his own 
works are triumps of technique. And 
by now most of us would not argue 
about the impossibility of writing a 
good novel out uf melodramatic mate- 
rials and the oddments of Algernon 
Blackwood and Edgar Allen Poe. 


» * > 


PERHAPS, the appeal of novels like 
All Hallows’ Eve lies with the special 
kind of paranoid conflict they render 
and which is increasingly inherent is 
our emotional climate: the victimiza- 
tion of the self-accused, the projection 
of repressed unconscious impulse onto 
the lay figure of the criminal. The 
modern intellect, if there is such a 
thing which I sometimes doubt, feels 
a need for a horror capsule, a kind of 
aesthetic veronal which will put to 
sleep the exacerbated conscience. 
Alienated and divided, the intellectual 
regresses to an adolescent stage and 
placates his inward compulsions with 
a literary game of cops-and-robbers. 

That poets and critics find a quality 
in such melodramas that the novel does 
not bring to them indicates either their 
naiveté or their infantilism. They are 
either ignorant of a phase of our liter- 


ary traditions, semi-subterranean and 
semi-respectable that the rest of us 
have outgrown, or the impulse they 
are repressing indicates a grave psy- 
chic schism at a very early level. A 
pulp story of violence and black and 
white conflict satiates a teen-ager’s 
need for sex and helps him build a 
social fantasy of uninhibited but unreal 
terrorism in place of taking the axe to 
mother and tather. That a poet-critic 
discovers satisfaction in a similar story 
indicates that he has the same emo-= 
tional requirements as the lad in the 
hayloft, or, more likely, that he did 
not read the right trash when he was 
young. And just as many readers, even 
though they are not religious, turn to 
Mr. Eliot’s poetry because it exolores 
for them new areas of experience they 
would not otherwise encounter, so Mr. 
Eliot reads Mr. Williams, although he 
deplores the thriller’s crudities, be- 
cause he is investigating areas of ex- 
perience he has not met before. 


. * > 


MR. ELIOT nas not yet written a 
thriller (although I, for one, will read 
and cherish it it he ever does), but 
Jean Paul Sartre has written one, a 
little book called The Chips Are Down. 
I understand that it was intended as a 
movie scenario—the abominable trans- 
lation reads as if it was done by the 
same person who devises the English 
subtitles for French movies. It is the 
only case I can secall where the trans- 
lator gets his character’s names mixed 
Proofreader! Proofreader! 


There is an interesting similarity 
between this bovk and Mr. Williams: 
they are both about dead people who 
mingle and interfere in the lives of the 
living. In The Chips Are Down a man 
and a woman, who were destined to be 
lovers but died too soon, are given 
twenty-four hours to live with full 
knowledge of their fate. In Existen- 
tialist terms, they are given the chance 
to choose their lives freely. If they suc- 
ceed in loving one another, they may 
both live out their normal existences. 
If not, after the day is up, presto- 
chango—limbo! 


(John Franklin Bardin, novelist end 
critic,’ is the author of “The Deadly 
Percheron,” ‘The Last of Philip Ban- 
ter,” "and “Devil Take the Blue-Teil 
Fig.”) 








Structure of the 


FATHERLAND. Study of Authoritarianism in the German Family. By 
Bertram Schaffner. Foreword by Margaret Mead. Introduction by 
David M. Levy. New York: Columbia University Press. 198 pages. $3.25. 


T may be not at all a bad idea to read Clarence Day’s Life With Father while 

reading this book whose author pays a good deal of attention to the con- 

cept of “Ehrfurcht” (fearful respect) which the German expects from his 
child. Day’s Father is a malevolent one, and Schaffner is right when he bases 
his interesting and relevant study on this father-child relation. 


Dr. Schaffner worked from May, 1945 to August, 1946 with the Information 


Contro) Division of the American Mili- 
tary Government in Germany and par- 
ticipated in the interviews conducted 
to determine if possible those factors 


which played especially significant 
Toles in the formation of political at- 
titudes. . . . In addition, the Germans 


interviewed received sets of incomplete 
Sentences whose completions were 
Nghtly considered indicative o! the 
Mentality of the persons completing 
them. Though it may be suspected that 
&t least a fraction of those interrogated 
fompleted the sentences in ways that 
Were understood to favorably impress 
the investigators, it is, on the other 
hand, obvious that most persons hon- 
&stly expressed their genuine feelings 
being perhaps not sufficiently sophisti- 
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cated to guess what they ought to have 
said, to have made a favorable im- 
pression. This appraisal follows from 
the fact that a very high percentage 
considered “Ehrfurcht” for the father 
self-evident and indispensable. Of a 
group of 2,000 persons, 73 percent ap- 
proved, 25 percent disapproved, and 
2 percent held no opinion on the sen- 
tence: “The word of the father has to 
be an inflexible law in the family.” 
a a ” 

THESE ARE STRIKING figures 
which will be however accepted as 
truthful by anyone who is even slightly 
acquainted with German family life. 
Dr. Schaffner’s comments on these and 
similar test-cases are far from doctri- 


German Family 


Reviewed by JAN MUNZER 


naire, informative, and demonstrate a 
profound knowledge of the subject 
matter and of the intellectual and emo- 
tional background of the contemporary 
average German. 

One of his most interesting conclu- 
sions is that it is the wish of the average 
German today that Germany should 
remain occupied for many years, until 
the German people are able to form a 
democratic government. As he cor- 
rectly concludes, the respective replies 
“probably indicate a desire to postpone 
taking over governmental responsi- 
bility.” This is, after all, understand- 
able in the case of a nation which was 
only too happy to let the Fuehrer make 
all important decisions and which is 
even today delighted to put all the 
blame exclusively on him since the 
average German considers himself, in 
accordance with this face-saving atti- 
tude, responsible for nothing that 
“happened.” We know — but he does 
not want to know—that all this did 
not “happen” but was in most cases 
enthusiastically carried out by these 
very same Germans who, with a cun- 
ning naivete, consider themselves “not 


responsible.” Dr. Schaffner’s factuaily 
and comprehensively written book ena- 
bles the reader to take, if he so wishes, 
a deep look into that not exactly at- 
tractive thing which came to be known 
as the “German soul.” 





———Coming 
Next Week 
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Book Advertisers 
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Closing Date: DECEMBER 15. 
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The Weekly Miracle on 1ith St. 


OST everybody has a 
make Christmas a merry time for him 


Momma 


us. Not that the world owe 
against terrific odds. 


Putting out a weekly paper on a shoestring is no mean task under the best of circum- 


stances, but in these days--Lawd!' 


or a Poppa, or at least a big brother or sister to 


; us a living, but we do feel that we’re doing a good job—and 


might help to make this a Merry Christmas for us. 


To start with the easy part, we must admit that getting the finest journalistic names to 
write for us is a comparatively easy task. They like The New Leader; they like to help us, and 
in their own way they certainly do. They write for us; they send us analytic and illu- 
minating articles that they frequently know could not be printed in any other paper. But 
then their copy has to be prepared for the printers—it has to be edited, cut to size and 
sent to the printers to set in type. (That takes an editorial staff and printers, and that takes 


a great deal of the money that we need so badly.) 


The editorial end of it, 


successful without advertising; 


get a whole lot more subscribers, and we can’t get subscribers except in two ways: One 
would be to advertise, and in spite of our lack of funds we’ve done some of that. 


During the past few months, we have had ads in The American Mercury, Freedom and 
Union, The Humanist, The Antioch Review, The New York Star, and we're planning (and 
hoping) to place an ad in The New York Times. 


All it takes is money 


If each of our subscribers would give us a Christmas present, or rather, if each of our 
subscribers would give someone else a Christmas gift (or two or three if you can) of The 





though, is a technical problem and we can handle that. The 
big problem is in the business office. As any publisher can tell you: no publication can be 
and as any advertiser will tell you: no advertising can be 
successful unless it reaches large masses of people. So, we can’t get advertising until we 


(Someone know a sugar daddy for us?) 
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¥ 
New Leader, we would so a long way towards solving 1) our circulation problem, 2) our ¥ NAME. 
problem of getting advertising, and 3) our financial problem. ¥ 
z ADDRIESS 
With these problems out of the way, we will no longer be able to accomplish a weekly ¥ 
- : ' : ¥ 
miracle on Fifteenth Street, but we will be able to get more sleep at night, and our subscribers W CITY ccc. 
will be able to get a bigger and better New Leader. (In that connection, we have lots of 4 
plans for changing the paper to a magazine, keeping our present subscription rate, using ¥y Gift Card io 
better paper, doing more adverti (and, who knows, we might even be able to pay +4 
; : v , 
some of the bright young fellows the articles they are giving us)—and, in short, making % J i 
, . ¥ 
The New Leader the type >i ild all like to see.) Ls 
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mp g } th Shs ” 3 author has a problet 
se : PRY Lo f yw end t tuation? He cannot let 
iw SJ eb OTL pP 2 2 A LF i ey \ ) ation? He a a 
I nain unexposed. But 
at a ik wn when the old fol 
1 »ver they've been deceived! H 
y} again, by a hifting psychologically 
I M roe turns the trick and 
blows the whistle. For this writer, | 
' slo gold. 
Not only the old folk are opened to 
1 he Happy Hobo fe. The girl guardian quickens to the 
vibrant joy of living in the vagrant. 
T mav often be observed that, from minister who cannot summon courage For a spell he is tempted; then, - the 
] the most unpromising material, to marry the naive and adoring girl mellower warmth that the old folks 
rises the richest work. The diffi- who herds the gaffers and the crones. cape na apicnipa Gacei ei him, deftly he impels 
culties, serving as a challenge and a Turn that mess into tastey pottage, if her back to her minister, who himself 
spur, rouse the best in the artist. As you can! s caught in the joyous current of the 
the west in me pute it atone ‘thie hours. The audience warms, too, in the 
re poe puts e But the idea is swept along not with woven spell. 
work that wells from a form that Russian realism, but with Scotch-Irish 
rebels.” It is undoubtedly some such . ” . 


initial lack of promise—a tour de jorce 
boldly conceived and superbly executed 

that helps make Robert E. McEnvoe’s 
The Silver Whistle the only completely 
satisfactory play so far this 
Sensitively directed by Paul Crabtree, 
this Theatre Guild presentation at the 
Biltmore Theatre is not only immense- 
ly amusing but altogether 
and with a pleasant and much needed 


season, 


charming, 


thought deep inside the delectable 
coating. 
o . * 
WHAT COULD BE less likely ma- 


terial for comedy than the inmates of 
an old folks’ home! One can hardly 
hold octogenarians up to ridicule, in 
their various ways of waiting 
for death. Into this assorted 
of depressed, complaining, or drunken 
oldsters comes a happy hobo, with a 
false birth certificate, to see what profit 
he can draw from the home. Add to 
these an inhibited and impoverished 


vearily 
company 


12 


whimsy. The hobo, you see, was once 
an English professor. At 37, grown 
paunchy of body and spirit, he was 
pulled up by a question in class. He 
was explaining Omar Khayyam’s phi- 
losophy of life—enjoy every moment; 
you have but few!—when a student 
inquired whether that would work in 
life. The professor stopped, thought, 
wrote on the board “I’m going to find 
out!”"—and walked out the window, to 
wander and wonder and enjoy. 


A HAPPY HOBO, meandering 
Munchausen, taking every breath as a 
bounty, Oliver Erwenter reawakens 
warm life in the chilling spirits of the 
old folks. He comes with a rooster in 
a cage, but it is the blue bird of 
happiness that he brings. Sparkling 
nonsense, magniloquence with a smile, 
and cosy-cored whimsy combine to 
insinuate the simple yet basic thought 
that, if you take an interest in things, 
living is worthwhile. 


3ut we ain’t got no sugar daddies or mommies 
to give us Christmas gifts. And sometimes we really think we’ve got it coming to 


The problem with advertising is very simple. 
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ALL THROUGH, you know this is 
just a made-up story. But it ambles 
genially, then leaps impishly, along, 
until in your marrows you feel that it 
has reached out to a hidden kindliness, 
a forgotten truth, that invites and in- 
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vades us all. Life, for all who can heat 
the silver whistle, will be the mora 
worth living. 

” * ~ 

WHIMSY requires deft handling, 
The consum Theatre Guild pro- 
juction is flawless here. Paul Crabtree 
restrains Jose Ferrer, as the happy 
hobo, so that (save in the overdone 
scene where he doses two dotards with 
potions and pills) his acting superbly 
reflects the vagabond mood. Dor 


Merande wins most of the laughs, 3 
old scarecrow; Frances 
deaf, drunken beldame, 
captures several scenes. William Lynn 
and Kathleen Comegys make wistfully 
appealing the bill-and-coo desire-il- 
memory of a fading couple. Eleanot 
Wilson lends charm to the evening, 3 
the awakening lass. More could be 
named, were space proportionate, if 
the large, accordant cast. A new play: 
wright, out of a spark, a dare, afd 
resolution, has whipped a_ triumph 
Blow loud on The Silver Whistle, and 
then cheer three times three! 
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In New Play 








Madeleine Carrol who plays a congresswoman in “Goodbye, My 
Fancy” at the Morosco Theatre. 


GOOD ACTING 


*BRAVO!” By Edna Ferber and 
George S. Kaufman. Presented | 
by Max Gordon, At the Lyceum 
Theatre. 

The theatrically astute authors 
of Bravo! have gone triply astray, 
is this picture of refugees trying 
to adjvst themselves to life in 
these United States. First, they | 
have treated a serious subject 
farcially; dialogue is broken for 
gags; character portrayal lapses | 
to caricature. Therefore, we can- | 
not take these persons or their 
problems seriously . 


Secondly, to impress us, the 
authors make their characters 
“great.” Instead of showing us|} 


ordinary foll: —like ourselves — 
meeting problems we'd meet if 
we had to start life again, say in 
Brazil, they give us a prince, an 
archduchess, a man who in an 
affidavit declares himself — and 
we’re expected to believe that he 

—‘“the greatest living play- 
wright.” This makes the whole 
evening more like farce (or at 
best, romantic comedy) than 
something to take seriously. 

In the third place, to make the 
refugees shine, the Americans are 
demeaned. Two of the ten from 
Europe are nasty; but only one | 
of the six Americans in the play 
is allowed any taste or culture. 
I could give several instances of 
condescension or scorn of Amer- 
icans; space allows but one. They 
all pity little Lisa, because 
{though an actress) 
get a job as a waitress: poor 
thing, “serving soup to nuts.’ 
When she does get an acting job, 
apparently that’s OK; because 
then she’s not hidden behind an 
épron; and then, too, the Amer- 
ican nuts shell out to behold her 
distinguished work. This phase 
of the play, combined with the 
other faults, leaves a bad taste. 

Only good acting flavors the 
€tvening pleasantly. Lili Darvas 


does an excellent job as the wife | 


of the playwright, a great actress 





m her .wn right. Oscar Homolka 
4% 2 superb caricature as the 
Playwright. Christiane Grautoff 
Makes an appealing Lisa, still 
Scarred from concentration camp. 
Elena Karam, Jean Carson, and 
Others in a large cast give us 
fome splendid acting in a shoddy | 
—- S. F. 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
Quested when planning thea- 
fer parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
Men:, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
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she has to| Others in the birthday in person 


| comedy, 





| “RED GLOVES” MARKS 
Ist STAGE APPEARANCE 
OF BOYER 


Charles Boyer, in the Jean- 
Paul Sartre play, “Red Gloves,” 
a Jed Harris production pre-| 
sented by Jean Dalrymple, will | 
make his first New York stage | 
appearance at the Mansfield | 
Theatre on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 4th. The schedule will be 


| Tuesdays through Sunday nights, | 
| with no Monday performances, 


and matiness on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 

John Dall and Joan Tetzel will | 
appear with Mr. Boyer in fea- | 
tured roles. Mr. Dall is currently | 
appearing in the Alfred Hitch- | 
cock film, “Rope,” and has also 
been seen in the motion picture 
version of “The Corn Is Green.” 
His last appearance on Broadway 
before going to Hollywood was 
in the leading role in the hit} 
“Dear Ruth.” Miss Tetzel 
is well remembered for her per- 
formances in the films “Duel in 
the Sun” and “The Paradine 
Case,” and her two outstanding 
Broadway appearances in “I Re- 
member Mama” and last season’s 
“Strange Bedfellows.” 





PARAMOUNT HOLDS SHOW | 


Stan Kenton and his “Artistry | 
in Rhythm” Orchestra head the} 


| gala in person show with which | 


| the 


New York Paramount cele- 
brates its 22nd anniversary. | 
show complementing the screen 
attraction, “Miss Tatlock’s Mil- | 
lions,’ include comedian Red | 
Buttons, the Latin dancers Raul | 


|and Eva Reyes, and as an extra | 


| attraction Nellie Lutcher and her | — for his violin con- | |and John Rodney 





swing style. 





Ha 


CTECHNICOLOR) ' 


~, FRANKIE CARLE | 
extra! TIM: HERBERT 


“ ak PLUS THE SZONYIS 


| gresswoman, 


| president, 


| But there are 
| touching, 


rd PIANO AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 


“GOODBYE, MY FANCY’ BROADWAY'S NEW HIT 





HELLO, REALITY! 


Some persons wake up, never 
knowing that they have dreamed. 
Some persons live all their life 
in a dream, which they substi- 
tute for reality. Agatha Reed 
woke up after twenty years; and 
Fay Kanin has made a deft play 
of her awakening. We watch the 
breaking of the spell in Goodbye, 
My Fancy, which Michael Kanin, 
Aldrich and Myers have put on 
at the Morosco Theatre. 

Agatha, columnist and con- 
has come back to 
Good Hope College, and its Presi- 
dent James Merrill. To get an 
honorary degree, 
certificate. 
Agatha 
fusing to reveal her 
Professor Merrill, 
his chances of 
dent. 

Agatha has 


Twenty years before, 


companion, 


become famous, 
and liberal; James has become 
conservative, cautious. 
With the help of her secretary, 
a news photo man, and the presi- 
dent’s daughter, Agatha wakes 


from her twenty-years’ dream of | 


love; and James is jolted into a 
hunt for his old integrity. The 
photographer gets his congress- 
woman. 
Uneven, 
logue mars 
flict of 
figures 


at times banal, dia- 
an interesting con- 
character. The minor | 
are lumpy caricatures. | 
breezy, and also 
moment—and the lift 
of good acting. Madeleine Carroll, 
in her American stage debut, is | 
pleasant and strong as the con- 
gresswoman. Shirley Booth is 
effectively biting, in her usual 
casually caustic way, as the sec- 
retary. Bethel Leslie does a good 
job as the President’s daughter. 
Sam Wanamaker’s direction is 
suave; his acting, as the photog- 
rapher, has a tendency to swag- 
ger. Conrad Nagel is quietly con- 
vincing as the President; his re- 
straint keeps the end in a re- 
warding mood. There should be 
a good “Hello! Welcome!” to 
Goodbye, My Fancy! 
—_— T. Shipley. 


PRESSLER TO GIVE Ist 


and a wedding | 
had been expelled, re- | 


lest she spoil | 
becoming presi- | 





Pianist 





Menahem Pressier appears in his 
first New York recital at 
Town Hall Dec. 10th. 





| CINEMA 16 SHOWS 


| 
} 


“THE PURITAN” 


“The Puritan,” controversial 
Freach feature film starring Jean- 
Louis Darrault, Viviane Romance, 
and Pierre Fresnay, is presented 


}on Cinema 16’s new program at 





|the Hunter College Playhouse. 


Based on the novel by Liam 
O’Flaherty, this is a psychological 


drama of a religious fanatic who | 


murders a girl whom he considers 
to be loose in morals. 
traces his inner struggle and the 
events leading to his arrest and 
exposure. 

Produced by Jeff Musso in col- 
laboration with O’Flahorty, this 
film was rejected by the New 
York State Board of Censors for 
public showing. 

Also on the program is Luis 
Bunuel and Salvador Dali’s sur- 
realist classic, “Un Chion Auda- 
lou.” This film was one of the 


| pioneering efforts of the French 


ezperimental ‘cinema. 
} 





NEW YORK RECITAL DEC. 10 | pit H ARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


Menahem Pressler, the young 
Palestinian pianist who was 
heard last season at Carnegie Hall 


jas soloist with the Philadelphia | 
| Orchestra and 


at the Pension | 
Fund Concert of the New York 


| 


PROGRAMS 
at Carnegie Hall 


Sunday afternoon, Dec. 5. at 
2:45. Conductor: Bruno Walter. 
Soloists: Nadine Conner 


Philharmonic - Symphony, will | Jean Watson and the Westminster 


ning, Dec. 10. The 


| give his first New York recital | Choir. “Schicksalslied,” for chorus 
at the Town Hall on Friday eve- |and orchestra, 
first half of | phony No. 2 in C minor, 


Brahms; Sym- 


for or- 


the program will include Bach’s| chestra, soprano and alto solos, 


rarely heard Prelude, 
Allegro in E-fiat, the Mozart | 
Fantasie in D minor, and the 
Chopin Sonata in B minor. 
After the intermission, the} 
pianist, whose American career | 
was launched in the autum of 
1946, when he fiew from Tel-| 
Aviv to San Francisco and won 


the Debussy Contest, will play a/| 
group dedicated to the music of | 
Debussy. A first new York per- | 


| 3rd WEEK AT STRAND 


formance of a Semitic Suite by 
Alexander Boscovich follows, 
with Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz con- 
cluding the program. 

Alexander Boscovich is one of | 
Israel’s leading composers. Three 
years ago he won the Huberman 
prize awarded by the Palestine 
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BROADWAY AT STRAND | | 


Fugue and | and mixed chorus, Mahler. 


Thursday evening, Dec. 9, at 
8:45, and Friday afternoon, Dec. 
10, at 2:30. Conductor: Bruno 
Walter. Symphony in D major, 
|No. 10 (B.&H. 86), Haydn; 
Variations, Chaconne and Finale 
| (first performance in New York), 
| Dello Joio); Symphony No. 4 in 
E-flat (“Romantic”), Bruckner. 





“FIGHTER SQUADRON” IN 


Warner Brothers’ Technicolor 


drama of America’s flying might | 


jin World War “Fighter 
Squadron,” has begun a third 
week at the New York 
heatre. 

Edmond O’Brien, Robert Stack 
have leading 


roles in the new _ production, 


filmed with the cooperation of the 
Army Air Air ' Force. 


HILHAR 
SYMP 


MONIC, 


— 





Under the direction of 
BRUNO WALTER 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 2:45 
Soloists: NADINE CONNER and 
JEAN WATSON - Westminster Choir 
Brahms: Song of Destiny.” 
Mahler: “Symphony No. 2.” 
(Steinw: ay) 
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Brooklyn > 


The film | 


and. 


Strand | 





| At Brooklyn Paramount 








Ray Milland stars in Paramount's 
"] ‘Sealed Verdict. a 


“SEALED VERDICT” AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


The new show at the Brook- 
lyn Paramount Theatre features 
Ray Milland with a newcomer, 
Florence Marly, in the principal 
roles of “Sealed Verdict.” 

In second position on _ the 
Brooklyn Paramount’s new pro- 
gram is Vivien Leigh in the most 
recent filmization of Tolstoy’s 
immortal love’ story, “Anna 
Karenina.” 

The story of “Sealed Verdict” 
is based on the best-seller by 
Newspaperman Lionel Shapiro. 
It is the first to come out of the 
much-publicized war crimes trials 
in Germany. It stars Ray Milland 
| with Florence Marly, Continental 
newcomer to the American 
screen, 


“KISS ME, KATE” TO OPEN 
AT THE CENTURY DEC. 30 


Arnold Saint-Subber and Lem- 
uel Ayers announce that the 
Century Theatre will house their 
production of “Kiss Me, Kate,” 
the new Cole Porter-Bella Spe- 
| wack musical which co-stars 
Alfred Drake and Patricia Mori- 





son. Directed by John C. Wil- 
son, “Kiss Me, Kate” will have 
its Broadway premiere on Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 30, after a 
three and a half week engage- 
ment in Philadelphia, where it 
opened at the Shubert Theatre 
on Dec. 2. Featured in “Kiss Me, 
Kate” are Harold’ Lang and Lisa 
Kirk, with settings and costumes 
by co-producer Lemuel Ayers 
and choreography by Hanya 
Holm. 

S. HUROK 

lmpresarie of the Great 

Paviewa, Isadora Duncan, 


Shae - Kar, Argentinita, 
Escudere, the Ballet 
Wow Brings Yeu 






MARIEMMA 


Clossic, Folk, 
Flemenco Programe 


TICKETS AT BOX OFFICE 
$1.20, 1.80, 2.40, 3.00, 3.60 
Tox Incl. Meil Orders Filled 


First Time on B'way—1 Perf. Only 
THIS SUN. EVE. 
December 5, 8:40 
ZIEGFELD Thea., 6th Ave. & S4th St. 
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sieving RAY MILLAND ... FLORENCE MARLY 
Co-fecture 


Vivian Leigh in “ANNA KARENINA” 
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LETTERS 





On World Government 


From DON DENNIS 


Executive Director, Federal Union 


To the Editor 


READ with much interest Bertrand Russell’s article on world government in 
] a recent issue of The New Leader? 


Mr. Russell correctly and realistically states 


rests on “the creation of a 


that might oppose it The problem i 


that the prevention of war 


ingle armed force quite obviously stronger than anything 
not to frame a paper constitution to which 


the powers nominally assent. The real problem is to transfer power from separate 


States to the international govein 
ment.” Although many of the pcace 
groups and world government organ 
zations shrink at the use of the terms 
“nower” or “force,” they shcu’d rec- 
ognize that any international organi- 
zation or world government, in crdet 
to preserve peace, must be armed rot 
only with determined law, operating 
upon individuals rather than upon sov- 
ereign nations, but clso ith ¢ erci 
power or force. 

Now there are two way by which 


! 


this single overwhelming force can te 


created, says Russell by agreement, 
or by conquest.” And while he hopes 
that it will be by agrcement, he thinks 
the prospects are very po_r. He fecl 
that “while a world governme t bi 
agreement should Le our ultimate gozl 

ome more immed ately practic- 
able way of preventing wars may 
prove necessary if the human race 1 
to survive. And the only practicable 
alternative agreement, so far as I can 
see, is thasupremacy of a sing'e Power 
or closely allied group of Powers 

Up to this point I have no quarrel 
with his thesis; but the quarrel quickly 
develops. Russell seoms to think that 
this supremacy by a singe Power cr 
closely allied group of Powers can be 
achieved only as a result of a third 
world war, and that once the victorious 
Powers have achieved supremacy, they 
must “impose their will upon the wor!d 
in the matter of armaments,” being 
ready to go to war at any time to pre- 
vent other Powers from manufacturing 
forbidden weapons because the vic- 
torious group could not serve its puir- 
pose except by constantly preserving 
the military supremacy original'y won 
in the war. 

It should be noted tlat he does not 
advocate a preventative war, so far as 
I can determine, but sugges's that es- 
tablishment of this unitary state <s a 
result of victory in a defensive war 
may be the best we can hope for 

Certainly the thou.ht of peace se- 
cured through a third world wir and 
a policy of imperialism is repugnant 
to Americans and democratic peoples 
everywhere. For this reason I feel it 





is important to call to the attention 
of Mr. Russell and readers of his ar- 
ticle that while democratic world gov- 
ernment is the ultimate solution but 
obviously unattainable at present, there 
is a practicable alternative which does 
not require the bloodshed of a third 
world war, nor stooping to imperial- 
ism on the ground that the end justifies 
the means. 

This alternative is the proposal of 
Clarence Streit for the voluntary fed- 
eration of the civil liberty democracies 
as a nucleus for world government. If 
the U. S., the British Commonwea!th 
and the democracies of Western Europe 
would form a union now of free peo- 
ples, they would achieve supremacy in 
power Lecause they would control the 
great bulk of the world’s military 
power, industrial capacity and devel- 
oped natural resources. 

To constantly maintain this suprem- 
acy, they need only admit new mem- 
bers as they qualified by the accept- 
ance of democratic government. By 
maintaining this overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of physical and moral 
power on the side of the free peop!es 
the federation would gain the time 
necessary for its own peaceful evolu- 
tion to a universal democratic world 
government. 

Whereas voluntary agreement of all 
the diverse nations to form a single 
world government now is beyond the 
dreams of sound-thinking men, vol- 
untary agreement among the democ- 
racies to form a common government 
is both possible and eminently practic- 
able. The organization, Federal Union, 
Inc., has been formed to endeavor to 
bring about this democratic federation. 

The proposal to secure peace and 
freedom by uniting the democrac‘es is 
far more palatable to Americans than 
a program of war and imperialism 
(which we are content to leave to the 
Communists), and a thorough exami- 
nation of the proposal will show it to 
be far more effective. I feel this pro- 
posal deserves the support of everyone 
interested in world peace and freedom. 

Washington, D. C. 





Red ‘Star Over 


(Continued from Page Three) 
today characterize shopping in China, 
remarked to a friend of mine They 
are forcing us to be Communists.” 
This judgment of the breakdown of the 
Nanking regime is also that of the 


students. 
© * * 


True DESPAIR, rising on a gentle 
curve, suddenly turned up like an Al- 
pine cliff as runaway inflation really ran 
away this summer. At the beginning 
of the summer, an American dollar bill 
would buy a million Chinese dollars. 
When I arrived in Shanghai, the rate 
was 4,200,000, and six days later it was 
over 6,000,000 

Prices have gone up at a similar rate 
The savings of the common people have 
long since been wiped out, and now 
all they can hope is that the formulae 
for changing their wages every month 
will somehow give them purchasing 
power to live. In despair to plan a 
future in such chaos, the students are 
driven to ask, “How could Communism 
be worse?” 


14 


the Universities 


Students like to feel that they are 
making an objective decision between 
the Nationalists and Communists. They 
pretend to be unaware of the influence 
of Communist propaganda and like to 
cite the writings of foreign, especially 
American, correspondents on the sub- 
ject of conditions in Red China. Some- 
times they quote certain American 
writers in ignorance that these writers 
are known in the United States as 
fellow-travelers. 

But naivety is a big factor. Many 
students think that Henry Wallace is 
the world’s white hope, even if he is 
defeated this fall. They have widely 
accepted a rumor that Japanese are 
being trained in America as suicide 
pilots! So, too, they have accepted the 
myth that the United States is re- 
militarizing Japan. 

It was this latter belief which boiled 
over in the summer’s anti-American 
student demonstrations. The two ob- 
jectives which the students sought by 
these were: 1) An end of American aid 
to China, so that the war against the 
Communists could not be continued; 
and 2) an end to the alleged American 
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Lambertsville, N. J. 





effort to build up the military again 
in Japan. 

Both aims were cut to order for the 
Chinese Communists. An _ interesting 
theory of the demonstrations, from a 
university source, is that they were 
actually inspired by the reactionary 
CC clique of the Kuomintang, annoyed 
by the choice of a relative liberal as 
vice-president of China. 

One may doubt whether such student 
activities are important in molding the 
mind of China. The Kuomintang and 
economics probably impel more to 
Communism than the students do. But 
the students are nevertheless impor- 
tant because they are the educated 
group who will be running China. 
What world Communism could do with 
the technicians among them is some- 
thing to ponder. 

” oo s 


Recenrty, I talked with three stu- 
dents finishing a Shanghai university— 
an electrical engineer, a mechanical en. 
gineer, and a chemist. All were pro- 
Communist. Here is the gist of their 
argument: 

The Chinese government is hopeless. 
They used to try to reform it, but now 
they demonstrate only in the hope of 
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“A Deeply Rooted Faith” 


From SAMUEL PUTNAM 


The New Leader seems to have been just what I needed at 
the moment. At any rate, it has certainly acted as a tonic. I have found in 
its pages—and I don’t know where else in America I should be able to find 
it—the thing I was looking for: a deeply rooted faith in a progressively social - 
= ized democracy of our own type (by its very nature ever subject to improve- 
3 ment) together with a truly liberal attitude toward differing points of view 
and an intellectual spirit that for me has come to be summed up in the words 
of Charles A. Beard: “... walk lightly. Things are not so simple.” As you 
will readily be able to imagine, this comes as a great relief to one who, for 
nearly a decade and up to three years ago, out of a misguided humility. had 
forced himself to live in the stifling atmopshere of the Party-Line with all its 
ruthless intolerance for the processes of the mind. 

Perhaps you will let me illustrate this with a personal episode that occured 
about two and a half years ago. I had a book in press in which I set forth 
certain opinions that the Party looked upon as unorthodox. No one, I take it. 
was supposed to know what the book contained except the author and his 
publisher; but somehow, doubtless through a loyal member somewhere along 
the line, the Daily Worker found out and printed a statement that I had not 
only left the Communist Party but had deserted the “progressive” movement 
and left my principles behind me. All this, mind you, in advance of the book's 
publication. Still, however, they had not given me up—there might be hope 
of “saving” me; and I was accordingly visited by a Party functionary, who 
insisted that I discuss my book with him. This I declined to do: and just to 
see what his reaction would be, I quoted to him the words of Emerson that 
had stuck in my mind ever since high school days: “Speak what you think 
today in words as hard as cannon balls, and tomorrow. speak what you think 
in words just as hard though you contradict everything you said today.” 
“That,” he replied, “is a luxury you can’t afford in times like these.” And I! 
think it was then I finally realized what an unbridgeable gulf there was 


FOR IT SEEMS to me that it is precisely in times like these that one does 
need the Emersonian attitude. If we are to solve the all but overwhelming 
problems that confront us, we must think and think and go on thinking. To 
stop thinking would spell catastrophe. That is what I like about The New 
Leader. 1 find the process of thought going on there constantly. Needless to 
say. I do not agree with everything I read in your columns—you yourself do 
not, as you admit— and that is the most hopeful sign of all. I might cite as 
examples Guizot on DeGaulle or Arendt on Bernadotte;: yet both articles as- 
suredly deserved to be printed, Another thing I like is the grateful absence 
of ranting, of ear-splitting din. In John Dewey's splendid piece on Wallace 
I was deeply moved by his attitude toward the misguided young—having « 
22-year-old son of my own and knowing something of the problems that beset 
his generation, I was able to appreciate this. 

I could go on and give you other instances, but I've said enough, I believe. 
to give you a pretty clear idea of my reactions. I must beg your forgiveness 
for this overgrown letter. I’m afraid you brought it on yourself! 
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rousing the people of China against its 
corruption and dictatorship. Commu- 
nism could be no worse and might be 
better. They are not concerned about 
its ideology—they only want a chance 
for themselves and the Chinese people 
to live. 

They like Americans individually. 
But if American aid to China stopped, 
then the Kuomintang could not fight. 
Then there would be peace, and China 
wants peace more than anything else. 

Recently, there was started a Chinese 
Association for Social and Economic 
Research, a sort of Fabian society, 
which issues a magazine, The New Way, 
which criticizes Communism and urges 
construction of a Third Force. A small 
group at Yenching university in Peiping 
this spring informally began to consider 
democratic Socialism as an alternative. 
For all their Communist sympathy, the 
three Shanghai students told me they 
really wanted this third way, and I 
think their distaste for police state 
methods means they would probably 
give a social democratic regime theif 
support. 

But the question hanging over Chinese 
campuses is whether there is still time 
to halt the student drift to Communism 
before their choice is irrevocable. 


THE NEW DER 
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An Editoricl— 
Innocence in 


the UN 


STRANGE SORT of magic 
A seems to befuddle those who 

have dealings with Moscow. 
Rules of common sense that would be 
followed in any other connection are 
calmly ignored. No other govern- 
ment keeps such a tight reign on its 
representatives, yet diplomats of 
other powers proceed on the theory 
sins are personal and their deeds 
are unauthorized by “good old Uncle 
Joe.” 

During recent weeks the dis- 
patches from Paris and Berlin have 
given abundant evidence of this sort 
of diplomatic blindness. Every day 
has brought from Berlin the tale 
of some brutally devisive Russian 
deed. And every day has wafted to 
us from Paris hopeful messages from 
Dr. Juan Atilo Bramuglia and his 
supporters among the “neutral” 
members of the UN Security Council. 
Marshal Sokolovsky is cutting Ber- 
lin in two with a meat-clearver, and 
all the time Dr. Bramuglia smilingly 
murmurs that the fission is exag- 
gerated and that soon his kind words 
will cause it to heal. 

He acts—and many diplomats on 
the democratic side have acted simi- 
larly—as if the Russian authorities 
in Berlin had no ties with Moscow, 
as if they would soon be disowned, 
and their deeds undone. But in all 
the long history of dealings with the 
Bolsheviks such a thing has never 
happened. Russia has gone ruthlessly 
and consistently forward. It is about 
time to look this fact in the face. A 
facing up to it is especially neces- 
sary on the part of the United 
Nations diplomats. A world orginiza- 
tion which stands for peace and 
decency cannot afford to be accused 
of ingenuousness. 














SDF NEWS 


National Executive Commitiee: Meets 
Saturday, December 11, 2 p. m., at 7 E. 
15th Street, New York. . . . Florida: 
August Claessens, National Secretary, 
will be in Miami Beach, December 24 
to January 3. He will speak at meet- 
ings of the J.S.V., Workmen's Circle 
and trade unions. He will also be in 
Orlando January 5, 6, 7, where the 
S.D.F. State Conterence will be held. 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, station 
WEVD. Sundays. 10 to 10:30 p. m. Pro- 
gram for December 5: “What Shall We 
Do About Crime, Criminals and Delin- 
quency?” Speakers: Hon. Miles F. Mc- 
Donald, District Attorney Kings County 
and Judge Charles Soiomon. . .. Mass 
Meetings, Saturday December 4, 8:30 
p. m., at the Liberal Party Club Rooms, 
740 Allerton Avenue, Bronx. Topic: 
“The Menace of Red Fascism and Its 
Threat to World Peace.” Speakers: 
Judge Samuel Orr, Esther Friedman, 
Nathaniel M. Minkog, and Meyer Le- 
venstein. Chairman: Herman Woskow. 
Friday, December 10, 8:30 p. m., in 
Liberal Party Club Rooms, 621 Livonia 
Avenue, Brooklyn, nedr Pennsylvania 
Ave. Speakers: Rabbi Benj. Schultz, 
Herman Woskow, Arthur Rudolph. 
Topic: “The Menace of Red Fascism 
and Its Threat to World Peace.” Satur- 
day. December 18, 8:30 p. m.. Liberal 
Party headquarters, 991 Southern 
Boulevard, Bronx. Speakers: Rabbi 
Benj. Schultz, Nathaniel M. Minkoff, 
Leah Kissman, Meyer Levenstein, Eli 
Rosenblatt, H. Zygas. Other meetings 
in January in Boro Park and Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, and also in the West Bronx. 

. S.D. Youth: Meeting, Tuesday, De- 
cember 7, 8:30 p m., at 7 E. 15th Street, 
New York. . . . Mid-Bronx Branch: 
Meets Friday, December 3, at W.C., 
School 19, 108 E. 181st Street, at 8:30 
p. m. ... Luncheon in Honor of Esther 
Friedman: Tuesday, December 14, 1:30 
p. m., at Mrs. Rubestein’s, apt. 11, 
444 Central Park West. ...S.D.F. The- 
atre Party: Wednesday, January 26.... 
David I. Ashe speaks on “A New Deal 
for New York City Schools,” New Era 
Club, 274 East Broadway, Friday, De- 
cember 10. ... 


Bronx County Supperette 


and Symposium, Saturday, Dec. 11 
7 p. m., at the Dress Pressers Club, 
462 E. Tremont Ave., Bronx. Topic: 
“Where Do Socialist Forces in Amer- 
ica Go From Here?” Speakers: A. 
Philip Randolph, Int’l Pres., Brothere 


hood Sleeping Car Porters; Martin 
Gerber, Regional Director, United 
Auto Workers CIO; Aaron Leven- 
stein, N.E.C Member, Socialist 
Party; Theodore Schapiro, Directer 
of the Rand School. 
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(Continued from Pzge Five) 


Commonwealth have the command of 
the sea, which Russia has not, they 
have access to Albania—easier access, 
in fact, than Russia has. They have 
the means of stopping Albanian inter- 
vention in Greece, of liberating Al- 
bania from Russian domination, and 
removing the menace to the security 
of the Mediterranean. They can, with 
success and honor, do what Russia 
has done with success and dishonor. 
To suggest that it is beyond the im- 
mense power of the US and the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth to take position 
in Albania and to excercise the lev- 
erage that will restore Yugoslavia to 
independence and so begin to recover 
what they have lost in Europe is to 
be unrealistic as well as defeatist. 

Russia has achieved much by the use 
of land-power. They can achieve as 
much by the use of sea-power. And 
they .can do so without massacre and 
the kidnapping of children, and with- 
out terrorism, for there is not a popu- 
Jation in Europe which would not 
welcome them with joy. 


BUT IF THEY do not use their 
power, or if they limit the use of it 
te purely static defence, then all 
Russia need do is to be patient, to 
take her time, to excercise craft and 
caution—all things of which she is 
eminently capable. She can, if neces- 
sary practise appeasement for a year 
or two. She can stop her advance 
when occasion demands and resume 
it when occasion allows. If her attack 
on one point threatens to recoil on 
herself, she can attack on another 
point. As long as the initiative is hers, 
success will be hers. 


The Great Retreat... 





As long as the western Powers de 
not deprive her of the initiative, as 
long as their own policy remains 
static, as long as they place distinc~ 
tions above realities, as long as they 
do not coacentrate on taking certain 
positions (of which Belgrade is the 
most important) Russia will have 
nothing to fear, nothing to lose, and 
everything to hope for. 





Adolph Warshow 


Adolph Warshow, for many years 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
The New Leader, passed away on 
November 29 at Miami, Florida. Seven- 
ty-two years of age at the time of his 
death. Mr. Warshow had for more than 
50 years taken an active part in the 
labor, political and philanthropic life 
of New York. Educated for the law, he 
very early took a prominent position 
in the business community, first in the 
insurance field and, for the greater part 
of his life, as a wholesale dealer in fine 
papers. 


After being active for years on the 
Socialist daily, The New York Call, 
Mr. Warshow took an active part in 


founding The New Leader. To the day 
of his death he was concerned with the . 
success of this paper. He was a member 
of the boards which operate the Rand 
School and Camp Tamiment. He has 
been active, too, in the Association of 
the Jewish Daily Forward and in the , 
Workmen’s Circle. For many years an 
active Socialist, Mr. Warshow during 
the latter part of his life took a leading 
part in the activities of many liberal 
organizations. He leaves a wide circle 
of devoted friends. 
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Nazism: 


and well-educated segments of the nation to 
the very bottom, to the politically passive and 
uneducated. groups, from cities to the smallest 
Villages. “Women prove to be mafkedly more 
biased than men; moreover, as a group they 
ae consistently more race-conscious than men.” 
In each anti-Semitic group, women consider- 
ably exceed the number of men by 30 to 40 
Percent. 

As far as' education is concerned, racial feel- 
ings are considerably higher among those with 
Seven years’ (public school) education than 
‘mong those with twelve years’ and more. In 
this case, too, the difference is about 30 per- 
tent. Racial feelings are high among farmers 
‘nd unskilled laborers; it is considerably lower 
‘Mong craftsmen and officials, and it is at its 

West among people in the white-collar and 
Pofessional groups. It is significant, also, that 

an Catholics evidence 2 considerably 
fr nercentave of anti-Semitism than do 





BAU Ads WH MAT 


Weighed and Measured 


(Continued from Page Two) 


“Today,” the survey summarizes, “the most 
racially prejudiced groups are the least critical, 
the least interested in political affairs and 
problems. ... As one descends the scale from 
little bias to intense anti-Semitism, the fewer 
magazine-readers and radio-listeners there are.” 
If one compares Group I (not racially biased) 
with Group V (intense anti-Semitism), he 
really finds that in Group I magazine-readers 
constitute 25 percent, while in Group V 12 
percent; listeners to the radio constitute 60 
percent in Group I and 46 percent in Group V. 

Racial tendencies are at their lowest in most 
of the cities. In Nuremberg, for instance, only 
6 percent belong to the “intense” group; in 
Frankfurt, 4 percent; in Stuttgart, 10 percent, 
and in Berlin (Western zone), as little as 3 
percent. Actually, it is on the wane in the 
German capital. 

The survey also found—and this makes its 
results somewhat dubious—that among people 


with preference for the Communist Party, 43 
percent must be listed in the anti-Semitic 
group, and among the supporters of the Social 
Democratic Party even 51 percent, That such 
data are exaggerated is obvious to anyone whe 
has lived in Germany for any length of time. 

%. +” * 

WHEN A GREAT political movement is on 
the upgrade, it starts in big cities; it attracts 
men before women; it lists intellectuals before 
it reaches masses of laborers and farmers. 
When it attains great proportions, it enjoys 
support in cities and towns, in various classes 
of the population. When it finally begins to die, 
the most alert sections of the people are the 
first to turn their back on it: city dwellers, 
men, thinking and reading citizens. In its last 
stage, it remains confined to the backward.,. 
layers of a nation, those who always trail 
behind. 

National Scovialism seems to have entered . 
this last phase of its history. 




















Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











Mostly Personal 


N common with almost everyone who ex- 

pressed an advance opinion on the outcome 

of the recent election, | should just as leave 
see my forecast burned by the common hang- 
man and effectively destroyed. But browsing 
through my book, The Confessions of an Indi- 
vidualist, I ran across a prediction, written in 
Paris in the autumn of 1939, which stands up 
only too well today: 

“I wish I could believe that the overthrow 
of Hitler would mark the beginning of a period 
of permanent peace and civilized living. ... 

3ut the probabilities seem to me to lie over- 
whelmingly in a contrary direction. Specific 
prophecy is always dangerous. But what is the 
prospect that Great Britain and France will 
face if, after three years, to take the British 
estimate of the length of the war, they suc- 
ceed in crushing Germany? Millions of men 
will have been killed and wounded. Thousands 
of ships will have been sunk. Scores of once 
beautiful cities and towns will have been 
visited by death and destruction from the air. 
But it will be a sword, not peace, that the war- 
weary peoples will find at the end of this Via 
Dolorosa. 

“For Stalin, whose early acquisitions offer 
only a slight foretaste of his ultimate ambi- 
tions, will than be able to step in with a fresh 
army and all the poison gas of his propaganda. 

. It will not be merely a question of the 
eastern provinces of Poland, which have al- 
ready been seized....As soon as Germany 
breaks down, the Red Army will be in a posi- 
tion to seize the whole of Poland, and much 
more in the Balkans besides ¥ 

. 

TO PASS TO A less serious theme, I don’t 
feel able to let the university football season 
pass into sports history without saying how 
much I enjoy watching this game. It is a close 
second to baseball, in my judgment, as a good 
game for the spectator 

I suppose I lost face with some of the more 
highbrow readers of The New Leader when I 
confessed myself a baseball fan in this column 
some time ago. But since Editor William E, 
Bohn recently admitted that he was watching 
two football games on television, I feel em- 
boldened to say a few words of appreciation 
for this king of college sporis 

Baseball is an easier game for the non-expert 
to follow because it does not involve mass team 
play, which is such a feature of football. But 
the latter game, although it still involves its 
full share of hard knocks, is no longer the old- 
fashioned bruising, bone-crushing struggle of 
pile-ups in the line, with only an occasional 
end run or runback of a kick to break the 
monotony. 

lhe forward pass and the lateral pass have 
mad2 football a much more open and spec- 
tacular sport. There is alwavs the chance that 
a team which would have been hopelessly 
beaten if it had to rely on the old process of 
inching along through the line, can come from 
behind with a few brilliantly executed for- 
ward passes for long gains. Coaches also have 
used their ingenuity in developing camou- 
flaged plays, so that it is often hard to know 
just who has got the ball and what he is trying 
to do with it. 

What lends special zest and color to football 
is the youthful collegiate spirit. There are the 
bands and the pennants, the mass cheering, the 
acrobatics of the cheer-leaders, the students 
with their “dates,” whose high feminine voices 
sometimes rise in anguished cries of “Stop him! 
Stop him!” as the enemy fullback gets started 
on a long run. 


There are, of course, games with a special 


element of historic rivalry — Harvard-Yale, 
Army-Navy, and others. I recently saw Har- 


it 


vard triumph over Yale, for the first time since 
1941, with delirious Harvard partisans chanting 
their paean, “Ten Thousand Men of Harvard 
Want Victory Today,” while defiant Yale sup- 
porters hurled back their traditional war song, 
“Bulldog, bulldog, Bow wow wow, Eli Yale.” 


No doubt, college football has its extrava- 
gances, its defects. Deans become prematurely 
grey trying to repress overzealous students 
who carry out commando raids on the cam- 
puses of rival institutions of learning and paint 
or whitewash their college letters all over the 
place. An ugly element of professionalism 
creeps in when a college goes into the market 
and tries to buy promising high school and 
prep school players. 

Perhaps a higher academic note would be 
struck if Harvard and Yale would engage in 


a Latin oratory competition, designed to illy 
trate subtle points in the philosophy of Plaj 
or St. Thomas Aquinas. But human nature ; 

American nature being what they are, no sue 
ivory tower heights are likely to be scale 
By and large, college football is a good healthy 
game, to play and to watch, and it is a thop 
oughly democratic sport. : 





































IN HIS DELIGHTFUL piece of social sati 
The Late George Apley, John Marquand reg 
resents that refined product of Boston ay 
Harvard as saying: 

“I was told only last Tuesday at the Clu 
lunch that one of our troubles is that certaii 
players are not encouraged for reasons of socigj 
dictinctions.” 

If that attitude ever prevailed, it is as extineg 
as the dodo today. One look at the roster of 
Harvard football players shows representation 
for every ethnic strain in the country. A popus 
lar Harvard Negro student, Chester Pierce, 
played against Virginia, south of the Mason! 
and Dixon line, last year, and without starting 
the Civil War all over again. A still more 
brilliant Negro athlete, Levi Jackson, has been 
the terror of opponents in the Yale backfield 
for years. Jackson was the unanimous choi 
for next year’s captain. Even in the “Ivy 
League” universities, players are obviously 
picked for their ability to pass and run, plunge 
and tackle, not on the basis of whether theig 
families are inscribed in some social register. 





An Editorial— 


Old and New Doctrines 


Treaty is in line with an ancient Amer- 

ican tradition. When Czar Alexander I 
initiated the Holy Alliance, he anticipated the 
methods of Lenin and Stalin by wrapping up 
reactionary purposes in the mystical language 
of religion and reform. But it soon became 
evident that he and his reactionary fellows 
were bent on suppressing rebellion at home 
and reconquering the colonies which had gained 
their freedom abroad. 

When President James Monroe, in 1823, 
issued his history-making statement his act was 
not as independent and unsupported as it 
seemed. This step had, in fact, first been sug- 
gested by George Canning, British Foreign 
Secretary. The Monroe Doctrine anticipated 
our present proposed treaty in representing a 
cooperative action of Great Britain and the 
United States. The great reactionary empires 
of the continent had united to stem the tide 
of democracy. We and the British, without 
formally saying so, united to hold the territory 
and the populations which had been won for 
freedom. 

The clear and restrained language used by 
Monroe shows how conscious he was of the 
ideological line which divided the world in 
those days. He did not talk vaguely and foolish- 
ly about one world. What concerned him was 
the defense and extension of freedom. “Their 
system” was to him something very definite 
and very dangerous. “We should consider any 
attempt on their part,” he went on, “to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety.” This 
statement had been drawn up after consulta- 
tion with Jefferson, Madison and John Quincy 
Adams. Americans may be pardoned for look- 
ing back nostalgically to a time when our men 
could think so clearly and express themselves 
so bravely. We were not a populous nation in 
those days, and we were not prepared for war. 
James Monroe had no atombomb at his dis- 
posal. But he knew the difference between 
tyranny and freedom. There was no pussy- 
footing either in his words or his actions. 


Tr proposed Western Union Defense 


It is true that the Monroe Doctrine had 
formal reference only to this hemisphere. But 
even in that respect the proposed Western 
Union agreement is not as different as it ap- 
pears. For Great Britain was actually behind 
President Monroe’s stand. Now we have added 
Canada and some eight or nine democratic na- 
tions of Western Europe. In the 125 years since 
Monroe took his stand democracy has extended 
its territory. But “their system,” now that of 
Stalin instead of the Czar, is still “dangerous 
to our peace and safety.” 




































































THE AUTHORITY which the Monroe Does 
trine has enjoyed through the years should 
furnish comfort and guidance to those who a 
struggling with the difficulties embedded in ow 
Constitution. President Monroe obviously could 
not bind all the congresses and presidents wh 
were to follow him. But his idea prevailed b 
cause it was in line with obvious interests and 
majority thought. Numerous clever ways of 
getting round our constitutional limitations a 
being suggested. It may be useful to adopt one 
or the other of them, but actually they are un 
necessary. If the people of the country 2 
behind the move, and if public leaders ha 
the wisdom to keep before them the dange 
of a world divided between dictatorship an@ 
democracy, we need have no fear that America 
will prove false to her pledges. 

Actually, our position under the terms of t 
new treaty will be vastly stronger than undé 
those of the old “doctrine.” On this side of the 
Atlantic we have 21 nations solidly joined. 
Europe we shall have with us a population 
roughly equal to that of Russia and her satek 
lites. This population has, moreover, great ad 
vantages over other nations of the continen 
in the way of intelligence and technical skill 
Instead of being a source of danger, the n 
treaty will give us the assurance of power tha 
comes from cooperation with trusted friends. 
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